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WV ITH the. beginning of the Seventh 
Volume of The Reader's Digest, of which 
this issue is the first number, many readers 
will wish either to bind the completed past 
volume (ending with the yearly Index in the 
April issue) or to file each issue of the present 
volume as it comes to them. 


@ The Reader’s Digest Binder is of the most 
approved and convenient pattern, takes six 
copies, opens flat, and holds each copy 
securely while permitting any single copy to 
be instantly filed or removed without loosen- 
ing the others. 


@ It can be supplied for $1.50 postpaid and 
is returnable if unsatisfactory. 
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Giannini, Banking Colossus 
Condensed from Forbes Magazine (March 15, ’28) 
B. C. Forbes 


. P. GIANNINI, banking colos- 
sus, has reached his long arm 
from California to New York 

and seized control of the 116-year-old 
Bank of America, making him master of 
more banking capital than any other 
man in America’s history. His ambi- 
tion, I am authoritatively informed, is to 
establish a towering financial institution 
in each of the 12 Federal Reserve Bank 
districts and to acquire a liberal number 
of branches tributary to each of the 12. 
He also has his eye on foreign fields. 

He has operated for some time on a 
very large scale in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles—his Bank of Italy has 
about 300 branches in California; he has 
controlled sizeable banks in New York 
City and now will be in a position to ex- 
tend his hold very greatly; he is invading 
Chicago and doubtless will lose little 
time in effecting a foothold in other 
leading cities. 

Through his Bancitaly Corporation, 
a holding company, he has quickly built 
up the most gigantic investment trust, 
mostly for bank stocks, in America. 
His Bank of Italy, organized in San 
Francisco in 1904, and which now has 
branches dotting the entire State of 
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California, has far more depositors than 

any other American bank, approxi- 

mately 1,300,000. And he is almost 

daily buying up additional banks, pay- 

ing therefor prices which Caiifornian 

— describe as unprecedentedly 
igh. 

The rise in the Giannini bank stock 
quotations has been phenomenal. More 
fortunes have been reaped in them than 
were reaped from California’s gold 
deposits in 1849. So rampant is the 
mania for speculating in them that 
many millions of Eastern money are 
being loaned to California speculators 
at exorbitant rates of interest—from 11 
to 15 percent. 

Mr. Giannini deprecates such action. 
He has issued several statements that 
the shares of his institutions were being 
carried to unwarranted heights. Not 
long since he frankly urged holders not 
to borrow money to buy or hold them. 
Also, he gave warning that the profits 
made last year, over $30,000,000 by the 
Bancitaly Corporation and $20,000,000 
by the Bank of Italy, were unusually 
high, and might not be duplicated. 
Despite all this, on the California Stock 
Exchanges the Giannini stocks almost 
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monopolize popular attention. Enthu- 
siasm has not been chilled by the refusal 
of other banks to accept the Giannini 
shares as collateral. On the New York 
Curb Bancitaly frequently is one of the 
most active issues. Merchants in Cali- 
fornia, especially San Francisco, com- 
plain that the desire to buy Giannini 
stocks is so keen and so widespread that 
business has been distinctly affected. 

What manner of man is A. P. Gian- 
nini? I happen to have known him 
rather well. His vigorous reaching out 
for branch banks in California first met 
fierce opposition, first from other bank- 
ing interests and later from State offi- 
cials. Giannini gave warning to his 
political foes, incited by financial inter- 
ests, that if they insisted on blocking his 

th, which he insisted was perfectly 

itimate, he would oust them. They 
laughed. 

But Giannini called upon all his 
depositors, all his stockholders, all his 
friends to rally to his support. They 
did—so effectively that the Governor 
and Bank Commissioner were drummed 
out of office by the voters. That con- 
vinced California that A. P. Giannini 
had become a power to be reckoned 
with. He told me at the time that he 
disliked having to wage such a battle, 
but that he had been persistently re- 
fused fair play and didn’t relish meekly 
submitting to an injustice. 

Another thing he told me years ago 
was that he was not a millionaire and 
never wanted to be one. Last year his 
share of one company’s profits was 
$1,500,000. Giannini promptly pre- 
sented it to the University of California, 
for agricultural research and kindred 
purposes. 

iannini is utterly unmercenary. He 
divides 40 percent of the profits among 
his employes. By and by they promise 
to control the institution—the institu- 
tions, rather, for they have multiplied. 
Many of the employes are on the high- 
road to wealth. They worship him. 
When he takes a bank he seeks always 
to take over its officers, paying them 
generously and offering them profit- 
sharing. 
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Born on the soil near San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, on May 6, 1870, fatherless at 
seven, later the stepson of a fruit and 

roduce dealer on a small scale in San 

rancisco, the lad rose regularly shortly 
after midnight and worked prodigiously 
on the wharves, yet stood invariably at 
the top of his school class. He won a 
partnership at 19, made the business the 
greatest of its kind on the Coast, decided 
to retire at 31 with enough money to 
supply his modest wants. 

Becoming a bank director, he didn’t 
like the way the institution was con- 
ducted, established a little bank of his 
own on October 17, 1904, laid down a 
cast-iron rule that nobody connected 
with it must speculate in any outside 
ventures or securities, and decided that 
branches could be profitably opened or 
purchased in certain territories he knew 
well. At the end of 1904 the Giannini 
bank resources totaled $285,437. At 
the end of 1927, $765,188,977. 

After the San Francisco catastrophe 
of 1906 Giannini was the first banker to 
resume business—while the flames were 
still rampant. He loaded the bank's 
treasure on two wagons, grabbed plenty 
of deposit slips, etc., sent a letter to all 
depositors telling of his new location at 
the home of his brother, had a man sta- 
tion himself at the dock to take in 
money from commission mercharts, 
lent generously—and later received re- 
payment of every dollar. 

Giannini foresaw the terrible panic of 
1907, laid inso much gold that he had 
to hire storage space, and when other 
banks stopped gold payments Giannini 
met all demands of his customers. This 
brought troops of new customers. 

Again, when the World War played 

havoc with finance, Giannini’s bank 
didn’t have to rediscount one dollar of 
paper. 
“Be the first in everything,” is a 
Giannini motto. ‘Work does not wear 
me out; it buoys me up,” he declares. 
“I thrive on obstacles, particularly 
obstacles raised by narrow-guaged com- 
petitors and their political friends. The 
main thing is to run your business 
straight.” 
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Trial by Jury: Is It Passing? 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (April '28) 


Robert H. Elder 


OST persons, if told that the ven- 
erable institution of trial by jury 
is likely soon to be abolished, 

would be surprised—and even more so to 
learn that it has already been abolished 
in many thousands of cases in the United 
States. 

Yet the so-called workmen’s compen- 
sation acts are an instance of what has 
been done. Before the creation of these 
laws an injured workman was entitled to 
sue his employer for damages, and the 
case was triable by jury. Many thou- 
sands of such actions were begun every 
day, and employers suffered heavily 
from the usual bias of juries in favor of 
the workman and against the employer. 
The compensation laws made the right 
to compensation more general; but they 
also Limited the amounts of recovery—so 
much for a leg, so much for an eye, etc.; 
and the all-important question as to 
whether damages should be paid at all 
was referred to a “commission.” The 
acceptance of the ‘“‘compensation"’ as 
awarded was then compulsory. In 
other words, in all these cases, the right 
of trial by jury was swept away. 

So mighty have been the consequences 
that another change just as sweeping is 
now being advocated. This proposal is 
to create a similar ‘“‘commission"’ to 
award damages arising out of injuries 
from motor vehicles. The evils stressed 
under the present system are ‘delayed 
justice,” ‘‘ambulance chasing,” and 
“contingent fees.”’ 

There are other signs of dissatisfaction 
with this cumbersome mode of trial. 
Accused persons appear willing to waive 
the right of trial by jury. In Connecti- 
cut, where a recent law permits this, 
juries have been waived in 70 percent of 
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criminal cases tried; and in Maryland, 
where there is such a law, 90 percent of 
all criminal cases have been tried with- 
out a jury. The legal profession seems 
to share in the prevailing dissatisfaction. 
The Law Society (of London) has voted 
a resolution to advise the abolition of the 
jury system in England—the very home 
and breeding ground of the institution 
—and to substitute trial before pro- 
fessional triers of the facts, i. e., before 
= officers specially chosen for the 
task. 

The faults of juries have been set 
forth in a letter from a committee of the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association 
to the bar associations of the state, 
briefly as follows: 

(a) In criminal cases: Women who 
commit murders are acquitted out of 
sympathy; men are acquitted because 
they happen to be World War heroes, or 
to have been mistreated by their vic- 
tims; in times of public or local excite- 
ment, defendants are convicted on the 
slightest evidence, when, on the merits, 
there is great doubt of guilt. Juries 
refuse to convict because they don’t like 
the law, or wish to give defendant 
“another chance.” 

(b) In civil cases: Wills are upset 
because the jury thinks certain pro- 
visions are not fair; juries are prejudiced 
against corporations; a rich defendant, 
in most instances, has little chance 
against a poor plaintiff; a woman is 
awarded high damages because of 
attractive personality. 

(c) In all cases: Juries are unable to 
remember the principles of law charged, 
or to understand and apply them, even 
in simple cases; generally they don’t 
apply the law to the facts. They are 
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prone to be led astray by dramatics, side 
issues, and mud-slinging. 

(d) More specific examples of unfit- 
ness of juries to pass on merits are found 
in cases involving medical issues; in- 
sanity questions; and fraud. Negli- 
gence is never a question of fact; but a 
complex of fact and law; and intent and 
fraud involve psychological elements. 

(e) Incident evils: That most of the 
perjury committed, “‘ grandstand plays,” 
appeals to bias, passion, and prejudice, 
delays of justice and the uncertainty of 
litigation, are all the unavoidable inci- 
dents of trial by jury, and would be 
swept away with its abolition. 

This is a strong indictment. To test 

its validity, walk through the corridors 
of the courthouse when an important 
trial is taking place and listen to the 
comments of the crowd. None of them 
expects the jury to decide the case on the 
facts; rather on side issues and senti- 
ment. A lawyer, to win, recognizes 
“jury psychology” and probably stresses 
points which often have little to do 
with the merits of the case. After the 
verdict you will hear that it was because 
the jurors ‘‘ thought” this, or “figured” 
that—not because of the merits of the 
case. 
In every problem which a juror must 
consider there are three unknown ele- 
ments which enter into the verdict: (a) 
the facts; (b) the law; (c) the application 
of the law to the facts. Two of these 
elements, knowledge of the law, and how 
to apply the law to the facts, require 
special learning and experience—an 
equipment that cannot be expected of 
untrained jurors no matter how intelli- 
gent they may be. 

The alternative is trial by a judge—or 
not necessarily a single judge—who 
knows the rules of decision, is practiced 
in using them, and who, by experience, 
knows the “‘ tricks of the game”’: how the 
police operate, how falsehood manifests 
itself, how to ascertain facts by the 
courtroom method. 

The partisans of trial by jury con- 
stantly refer to the “historical basis” of 


the process. The passage in the Magna 
Charta which is supposed to have en- 
shrine trial by jury is as follows: ‘‘No 
freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, or 
disseized, or outlawed, or exiled, or in 
any way harmed, nor will we go upon or 
send upon him, save by the lawful 
judgment of his peers or by the law of 
the land.” That phrase “by the lawful 
judgment of his peers,” we are told, 
meant trial by jury. 

The fact is, however, that “‘jurors”’ of 
that time were witnesses pure and simple, 
sent for because they knew the facts. 
This assembly of witnesses, which might 
be any number, was called a “jury” 
because they were sworn (jure), and 
their statement of facts was called a 
“verdict’’ because their oath was to 
speak truly (vero, truly; and dicere, to 
say) of the facts. Even now in England 
the central figure of a trial is the judge, 
not the jury. 

The advantages of trial by judges can 
be readily discerned. That impossible 
attempt to differentiate between partial 
and impartial men in “ picking’’ the jury 
is obviated. At the beginning of the 
trial, the court confers with counsel 
about the issues. Facts are conceded. 
Many disputes are thus disposed of by 
agreement, and the trial very much 
shortened, confined to a few vita! points. 

The judge is not interested in mud- 
slinging or catch questions, so there are 
none. It is a thinking trial. If a wit- 
ness makes mistakes due to nervousness, 
he does not hold it against him. No- 
body has to tell him the law. He knows 
it, or can find out. The trial is not a 
dramatic performance to impress ob- 
servers. It isa thoughtful investigation 
into the facts. Counsel on both sides 
are trying to help, realizing that that is 
the only practical thing to do. If the 
case is difficult and close, he need not 
stay locked in a room, but can take his 
time and restudy the facts. When he 
renders his decision he will relate the 
facts as he finds them to be credible. 
Thus the justice, accuracy, and intelli- 
gence of his work may be known of all. 
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“* America Comes of Age’’—in Europe 
Condensed from The Review of Reviews (March, '28) 


Frank H. Simonds 


magazines, public speeches and 

private discussion have been con- 
centrated upon the United States. 
Never before, during, or since the War 
has the United States been even com- 
parably “news” in the journalistic 
sense. First of all, the European public 
has been made aware both of the nature 
of Secretary Wilbur’s naval program and 
of the evident purpose of the American 
people to support it. Equally sig- 
nificant to European eyes have been the 
discussions between Secretary Kellogg 
and M. Briand over the proposed 
treaty to outlaw war. Finally, the 
spectacle of the Pan-American meeting 
in Havana has been a fitting climax. 

Since the War there has been a 
steadily increasing knowledge in Europe 
of American prosperity, wealth, and 
efficient economic methods. But po- 
litically, Europe has long believed that 
we were immature and _ ignorant. 
Moreover, the conviction was held that 
when we did grow up we would be like 
Europeans. 

What stands out today as most strik- 
ing in European opinion on America 
is the recent perception that politically, 
too, America has come of age. And 
it is coming to be understood that the 
United States does not intend to regulate 
its policies or its performances by any 
European conception. The old idea 
of American coéperation with Europe 
on European terms, born of our par- 
ticipation in the war and stimulated 
by the Wilsonian episode, has collapsed. 
While Europe now understands that 
during the past decade its own political 
ideas have made little or no progress 
in the United States, it is unpleasantly 
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conscious that American power to in- 
fluence Europe has grown at a rapid pace. 

Europe is aroused by disclosure of the 
patent fact that an American invasion 
of Europe has taken place. In all 
modern history Europe has faced the 
fact or possibility of some one European 
Power’s hegemony, but always the 
problem has been in a sense domestic. 
France, Germany, Britain might dom- 
inate, but the center of gravity remained 
in Europe. Today European conscious- 
ness is becoming aware that all European 
countries are in a similar position of 
physical and financial inferiority. Here 
is a real revolution in European thought, 
a revolution affecting us immediately, 
and likely to have consequences for 
many decades to come. Hence I shall 
sketch this European state of mind as 
it reveals itself in questions of current 
interest. 

All of Europe now believes that the 
United States is deliberately “out” for 
naval supremacy in the world. When 
Secretary Wilbur announced his naval 
program, continental Europe said in- 
stantly that the United States had chal- 
lenged British sea power, that the chal- 
lenge could not be taken up by the 
British, and that at a single stroke we 
had effectively broken a British hegem- 
ony which had lasted for several cen- 
turies. Europe saw America decisively 
undertaking to play the réle of a great 
world power, in the European sense. 

First of all, for Europe this meant ruin 
of all the system of peace which had 
been created by the League of Nations. 
That system rested upon provisions in 
the Covenant which bound all member 
nations to unite in coercing any country 
guilty of making war. 
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Chief among these weapons of coercion 
was that double weapon of blockade and 
economic embargo. As for the naval 
weapon, primary reliance was obviously 
the British fleet. But what could the 
British fleet accomplish against Italy 
or Germany or France (when any of 
these deliberately destroyed the peace 
of Europe), if the United States refused 
to recognize the blockade, declined to 
share in the embargo, determined to 
use its superior fleet to break the block- 
ade and permit its products to reach 
the nation under ban of the League? 
Britain was faced by the possibility 
that the attempt to employ her fleet 
to carry out a League decision would 
bring her into collision with the United 
States. This made it inevitable that 
Britain would not only refuse in advance 
to act, but would at once begin recasting 
her policy to escape such entangling 
responsibilities. 

In challenging British sea power 
then, we struck a deadly blow at the 
whole European conception, and es- 
pecially at the League of Nations. 
This fact in itself explains why most of 
the comment in Europe has _ been 
friendly to Britain and critical of the 
United States. Beyond this point, 
however, lay a patent fact. Not merely 
would the power of the United States 
become absolute in all the waters which 
surround both Americas, but our will 
would equally become dominating in 
the Pacific. 

All Europeans were more or less con- 
scious that financial and economic power 
had passed to the United States following 
the War. As long as we did not express 
this power in political terms, Europe 
remained calm. But our decision to 
build a “supreme” navy fairly took 
away European breath. 

Almost overnight, there began that 
discussion of American imperialism 
which has never since ceased. Europe, 
with its long experience in dealing with 
successive aspirants for world domina- 
tion, instantly read into American 
action the purpose which had lain be- 
hind French, German and British action 
through the centuries. 
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Furthermore, with the announcement 
of our naval program, the whole discus- 
sion of disarmament in Europe becomes 
academic and destitute of reality. In 
basing our policy of naval construction 
upon the doctrine of security, we have 
adopted in effect the theses of all the 
armed countries of Europe. To urge 
the limitation of their armies becomes 
fantastic when a country as great, 
powerful and remote as our own under- 
takes an enormous military protection 
against dangers which to Europe seem 
imaginary. 

It is of course true that Europe has 
done little in the way of practical dis- 
armament, but it is equally true that 
the American naval decision will make 
a resumption of discussions difficult. 
In the European mind that country is 
safest which has undertaken the most 
extensive program of armed protection 
in the world. 

The second significant incident of the 
recent past, the proposal to outlaw war, 
illustrates the profound difference be- 
tween American and European con- 
ceptions. In the first place, there was 
in France no thought of accomplishing 
anything which could even remotely 
contribute to the elimination of war. 
Briand’s proposal was based upon the 
preliminary assumption that fact had 
already outlawed war between the 
United States and France. No war 
had ever taken place, no war was even 
now thinkable. Briand’s gesture was, 
in sum, nothing more nor less than an 
effort to advance the cause of Franco- 
American friendship. 

But when Secretary Kellogg proposed 
to extend the idea, to expand the out- 
lawing of war from a purely Franco- 
American affair to a contract in which 
all great powers signed the pledge not 
to resort to war with one another, 
everything in the proposal was, from 
the French situation, changed. For in 
Europe, by virtue of the League of 
Nations Covenant and all the sub- 
sidiary agreements made later between 
special powers, war is the basis of peace. 

For under the League system, all 
member nations are bound to go to war 
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against a nation which deliberately 
and aggressively disturbs the peace. 
Great Britain is further bound under 
the agreement of Locarno to fight either 
France or Germany, if either disturbs 
the status quo on the Rhine. So is 
Italy. In the East, France is bound to 
defend Poland and Czechoslovakia, to 
maintain the status quo on the Vistula 
and the Elbe, as Britain must maintain 
it on the Rhine. 

All Europe is today organized upon 
the basis of the League Covenant, the 
League procedure, the League idea. 
What Mr. Kellogg proposed, therefore, 
struck at the whole intricate system 
of European order. Nations which 
have solemnly pledged themselves under 
certain circumstances to go to war, 
cannot honorably evade the obligations 
thus accepted—by signing a new con- 
tract which eliminates war from their 
future actions. 

It must be noted that the American 
course had very definite European 
consequences. It seemed to indicate 
that the United States had no more than 
the vaguest notion of what had actually 
been agreed upon between European 
nations in the League of Nations. 

America, which to the European 
mind was embarking upon a naval 
program envisaging world supremacy, 
was also seeking to break down that 
League of Nations it would not join. 
Were we not actually conducting against 
the League of Nations a direct if veiled 
offensive, designed to destroy it because 
we saw the possibility of some later 
European confederation, which might 
limit our world power? Certainly Euro- 
pean comment did not shrink from such 
an absurd explanation. 

What the Kellogg-Briand discussions 
did make clear was that, for a future 
which cannot yet be measured, any 
such general proposition as outlawing 
war has as little chance of obtaining 
serious European consideration as would 
the proposal in the United States to 
abolish cancer by an Act of Congress. 

By contrast, all European efforts to 
preserve peace and prevent war are 
more and more clearly taking the line 
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which one must call that of alliances. 
The ultimate objective is the universal 
alliance, operating automatically against 
any offending nation. War against 
such a one is to be loosed by the League. 
As I pointed out before, this collective 
force becomes patently inadequate if the 
United States, the greatest of world 
powers, not merely refuses to accept 
the responsibility to codperate but 
discloses its rejection of the whole 
principle upon which the European 
system is founded. 

Until the Paris-Washington discus- 
sions, we had only harmed the League 
negatively by our refusal to join. Now 
we were seeking to destroy it by open 
attack. We were asking Europe to 
throw into the discard all it had done 
since 1919, we were demanding of 
various European countries that they 
scrap policies and abandon contracts 
on which alone, in the minds of these 
peoples, security against war and pro- 
tection in case of aggression depended. 

The Pan-American meeting at Havana 
was the climax of a series of American 
episodes claiming European attention. 
Innumerable European editors and 
political commentators explained that 
the Monroe Doctrine is now a means of 
enabling the United States to keep 
Europe from interfering with the Ameri- 
can exploitation of South America. 
It is a wall shutting off aid from South 
American countries, which are passing 
under the domination of American dollar 
imperialism. Behind it, too, Central 
American countries are becoming the 
scene of American colonial expeditions. 

For Europe, the presence of President 
Coolidge and his only less distinguished 
associates at Havana was a deliberate 
attempt to demonstrate, to all the world, 
that the United States regarded the 
Western hemisphere as its own field of 
imperial expansion. It was for the 
United States what India and Central 
Africa have been for Britain, and 
Northern and Western Africa for 
France. Long articles recapitulated 
the number and character of our inter- 
ventions in Latin-American countries. 
These, which were announced to have 
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reached the total of 33, were interpreted 
as demonstrating a deliberate imperial 
purpose. 

Openly or covertly the charge was 
made that all the American pretension 
at Havana was only the familiar hypoc- 
risy of a nation faring forth on colonial 
and imperialistic adventures. 

Equally clear was the charge that 
the United States was endeavoring to 
set up a League of Nations in America, 
rivaling that in Europe, and to dominate 
that new institution. Since most of 
the South American nations are members 
of the Geneva institution, this Ameri- 
can adventure seemed an attempt to 
detach them, just as it was frankly 
asserted that we had at all times viewed 
with disapproval their membership 
in the older league. 

From the outset, every European 
group hoped that the Havana Confer- 
ence would fail. They hoped and 
clamored for protests from Chile, 
Argentina or Uruguay against American 
occupations in Haiti, Nicaragua, and 
elsewhere. 

Europe hoped, and still hopes, that 
within South America itself there will 
develop a resistance to the United 
States which may set a limit to American 
economic and political penetration of 
Latin America. At present, perhaps 
for always, Europe is itself incapable of 
interfering. It cannot make the League 
of Nations an instrument to execute a 
new Monroe Doctrine, designed to 
prevent our interference with South 
American liberties, as it would like to 


oO. 

With definiteness American policy 
was set forth as inspired by precisely 
the same conceptions as all the im- 
perialisms of the 19th century. And 
along with the political appeal went the 
cultural. Between South America and 
the Latin countries of Europe—France, 
Italy, and Spain—the ties are very 
close. Paris is measurably the in- 
tellectual capital of South America. 
Thousands of Latin Americans reside 
there, while more thousands come each 
year. Italy has a full million emigrants 
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in Argentina alone. For all these 
European Latin countries the advance 
of American imperialism is not only 
a fact but a menace, a reduction of their 
moral and material greatness. 

As for the British, we are outdistanc- 
ing them commercially and financially 
in South America. Conceivably the 
lost ground might be recovered if South 
America, as a whole, should combine to 
oppose American penetration, perhaps 
defending itself against political pene- 
tration by embargoes—in a word, if the 
United States should become unpopular 
in Latin America, as Great Britain has 
already become in China. 

Reading the astounding mass of 
European comment, there is obviously 
developing in Europe a clear and definite 
ang to join battle with the United 

tates in the Latin-American field. 
Henceforth one must look forward to 
seeing every sort of moral and intellec- 
tual propaganda employed to rouse 
South American patriotism and pride 
against the alleged Yankee danger. 

I do not think it is an exaggeration 
to say that European opinion is rapidly 
crystallizing in the conviction that, to 
all countries collectively, the United 
States is a danger and a menace. That 
consciousness has come quite recently. 
It dates from the moment at Geneva 
when we faced British seapower with the 
demand for parity on our terms. That 
circumstance destroyed the basis of 
European political calculation. In Eu- 
ropean ears it was the alarm clock rous- 
ing the world to a new day. What has 
happened since has taken on enormous 
importance because it seemed only 
the logical sequence of events. Europe 
has suddenly decided that America 
has come of age politically. It sees in 
the disclosure—or imagines that it does 
—portents which are for it dangerous 
to an incalculable degree. Hence Eu- 
rope is giving to the American phenom- 
enon an attention which not only sur- 
passes anything in the past, but has 
even obscured the various European 
questions which hitherto have absorbed 
European attention. 
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Turntable 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (March 31, ’28) 


William G. Shepherd 


HEN Jim Hill, president of the 

Great Northern railroad, tried 

to swallow the Northern Pa- 
cific road, boosting its price to $1000 a 
share one mad day on the New York 
Exchange, his effort was nipped in the 
bud by a federal judge. The Northern 
Securities Company, which had been 
formed to buy the stock of the two great 
railroads, was dissolved by the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Yet today the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is considering an attempt to 
achieve the very effort that stumped Mr. 
Hill. A new company, The Great 
Northern Pacific, is asking permission to 
combine those same two lines, and also 
to control the Burlington system, of 
which the two lines own jointly 97 per- 
cent of the stock. It means 25,000 miles 
in all—7000 miles more than Jim Hill 
planned to consolidate. 


But there would be other things to 
amaze Mr. Hill. Almost all the rail- 
roads of the coutry are at present in one 
great dog fight—to pool, merge, con- 
solidate. Congress has by actual law 
knocked a gateway through the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law and the Clayton Law, 
and the Federal government today is 
encouraging the railroads to form them- 
selves into about 20 gigantic systems. 


You've noticed, perhaps, how the 
stocks of small railroads have risen on 
the markets during the past two years. 
This is because the great railroads have 
been buying the stocks of small lines. 
The stocks of great railroads, in turn, 
have been purchased in part by still 
greater railroads. 


“ About 40 centers of ownership direct 
or control our 180 great railroad systems 
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today,” a prominent railroad leader told 
me recently. About 30 great railroads 
already control 75 percent of the nation’s 
mileage. But no merging is permitted, 
even after controlling stock has been 
purchased, without permission of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission— 
which means that no one knows exactly 
who owns what until railroad men ap- 
pear at Washington, point to their pur- 
chase of stock on other lines, and then 
wait to hear whether or not the govern- 
ment will permit them to control these 
other lines. 


The about-face in official opinion con- 
cerning railroad mergers has been sud- 
den. The law of 1920 which knocked a 
gateway through the anti-trust laws 
stated that, “whenever the commission 
is of the opinion that the acquisition by 
one such carrier by any other such car- 
rier will be in the public interest the com- 
mission shall have authority to authorize 
such acquisition.” 


Technically, this law does not provide 
for consolidation. But in effect the 
government is saying to the railroads, 
“Hurry your voluntary merging, or the 
government may force you into involun- 
tary consolidations.” 


Who first turned government opinion 
upside down concerning railroad merg- 
ers? Woodrow Wilson. His attitude 
was that the repression of railroads by 
law was not helpful to the public welfare. 
Mr. Wilson’s director general of railroads 
went about the country in 1918 speak- 
ing on behalf of consolidation. Senator 
Cummins of Iowa, who had been elected 
on an anti-railroad platform, was prepar- 
ing his consolidation bill. “I want to 
hasten the railroads into consolidations 








that give us a group of competing sys- 
tems,” he explained. 

The improvement looked for is not 
immediate reduction of passenger or 
freight rates. There will be competition 
because several of the new great systems 
will touch each important shipping 
point. But the chief improvement will 
be to put the railroads on a real business 
basis. Bankruptcy has been the lot of 
too many of our roads. They cannot 
grow on borrowed money; yet they must 
grow or America will suffer. Many 
roads are so debt-ridden that they can 
attract no investments. The only hope 
for ultimate lower rates is to improve the 
business and credit of all our railroads. 


President Harding asked Hoover, his 
Secretary of Commerce, to study the 
question of consolidations, and Hoover 
reported in favor of them. President 
Coolidge, in four successive messages to 
Congress, urged that consolidation be 
hastened. 


In Civil War days there were no large 
railroads; only swarms of little ones, with 
their lines laid end toend. Nocompany 
would permit another to use its cars. 
Freight was changed seven times, from 
one car to another, in a trip from New 
York to the Mississippi. 


In 1917 the government took over the 
roads, and with the experience gained in 
running them, discovered that by some 
of its regulations it had been effectively 
clubbing the railroads for the past 20 
years. Yet the merging of weak roads 
with strong ones has never really 
stopped. During the past 33 years 
mergers and unifications have been going 
forward at an average of 57 a year. 
partial list of present systems, showing 
the number of railroads of which they 
are made up, is as follows: 


Pennsylvania Railroad 600 
New York Central 272 
Sante Fe 141 
Rock Island 85 
Burlington 195 
Great Northern 59 
St. Paul 174 
Missouri Pactfic 155 
Louisville & Nash. 129 


Southera 157 
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None of these absorptions was illegal: 
all were accomplished under proper gov- 
ernment supervision. It is true, how- 
ever, that more requests for absorptions 
were presented than were granted. Re- 
quests have been generally denied for the 
unification of “parallel and competing 
lines.” Of our quarter million miles of 
railroads about 51,000 are still unmerged 
small lines. 


These unmerged “short lines” num- 
ber about 600. Many of them do not 


pay, though some are very profitable. 
Among them are many that would 


greatly like to be merged with more 


powerful lines. They might thus be 
able to pay dividends to their stockhold- 
ers for the first time in many years. 
The ghost of the motor truck is scaring 
some of them toward shelter. 


Why then, since there has always been 
so strong a tendency to merge, is it nec- 
essary for the government to spur the 
merging of lines? A hundred reasons 
are given, but one stands out: there is 
now a dismaying tendency on the part of 
the great lines to avoid general mergers 
involving many of the lesser lines be- 
cause the little lines have been pretty 
well picked over, selected and absorbed. 

Yet the non-paying small lines serve 
communities that need them and must 
have them. They cannot be allowed to 
die because they lose money. Where- 
fore, in the consolidations that are under 
way and that are bound to come, it is 
safe to say that the great lines will be 
shouldered by the government with the 
duty of taking small and money-losing 
lines into their systems and spreading 
the losses over the wide surfaces of their 
great mileages and huge earnings. 


Our first century of railroading, just 
coming to an end, has seen the merging 
of over 6000 lines, with 250,000 miles of 
tracks, into about 800 lines. The end of 
the century will, I think, see the merging 
of most of these 800 lines into about 20. 
Legislation now being considered at 
Washington this session will make this 
possible. 
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Mother Goose-Step for Children 


Condensed from The Forum (March, ’28) 


Stephen Leacock 


EGGY, a wide-eyed child of eight, 
was reading ‘Little Red Riding 
Hood.” 

“Have you come to the part,” I 
asked, ‘‘where the wolf comes to the 
grandmother’s cottage, and she thinks 
that it is Little Red Riding Hood and 
opens the door and the wolf eats her?” 

She shook her head. “That’s not it 
at all in this book,”’ she said. 

So I looked at the page before her and 
read: “Then the wolf pushed open the 
door of the cottage and rushed in but 
the grandmother was not there, as she 
happened not to be at home.” 

Exactly! The grandmother, being 
truly up to date, was probably out on 
the golf links, or playing bridge with a 
few other grandmothers like herself. 
At any rate, she was not there and so she 
escaped getting eaten. In other words 
this story, like all the others that have 
come down from the bad old times, is 
having to give way to the tendencies of a 
humane age. It is supposed to be too 
horrible for children to read. The 
awful fate of the grandmother, chawed 
up by the wolf—or no, swallowed whole 
like a Malpecque oyster—is too terrible 
for them to hear. So the story has got 
to be censored, reédited, and inciden- 
tally—spoiled. 

All of which rests on a fundamental 
error as to this literature. There is no 
need to soften it for children. They 
like it rough. 

“In the real story,” I said to the little 
girl, ‘“‘the grandmother was at home, 
and the wolf rushed in and ate her in one 
mouthful!” 

“Oh! that’s much better!” 
exclaimed. 

“And afterward the hunters came in 
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she 


and killed the wolf and cut his stomach 
open and the grandmother jumped out 
and was saved!” 

“Oh, isn’t that splendid!” she cried. 

In other words, all the terror that 
grown-up people see in this sort of story 
is there for grown-up people only. The 
children look clean over it, or past it, or 
under it. In reality the vision of the 
grandmother feebly defending herself 
against the savage beast is horrible if we 
happen to see it that way. But to the 
children it is just a story—and a good 
one—that’s all. 

And all the old stories are the same! 
Consider Jack the Giant-Killer. What 
a conglomeration of weeping and wailing, 
of people in dungeons, of murder, blood, 
and horror! Jack, having inveigled an 
enormous giant into eating an enormous 
quantity of porridge, then rips him up 
the stomach with a huge sword! What 
a mess! But it doesn’t disturb Jack or 
his young readers one iota. In fact, 
Jack is off again at once, to cut off the 
heads of a three-headed giant. 

From the fairy stories the children 
pass on—quite unscathed as I see it—to 
the higher range of blood and thunder of 
pirates and battles. Here again the 
reality, for the grown-up mind, is terrible 
and gruesome; but for the boys and 
girls, it is only bright diversity. 

Take, for instance, the familiar history 
of Jack Daredevil or Ned Fearnothing 
or any of those noble boys who go to 
sea, in books, at the age of 14 and retire, 
as admirals, at 22. 

“The fire from both ships was now 
becoming warm. A round shot, tearing 
across the deck, swept off four of our 
fellows. ‘Ha! ha!’ said Jack, ‘this bids 
fair to become lively.’” 
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It certainly did. Particularly if one 
stopped to think of the literal and 
anatomical meaning of a round shot—25 
pounds of red-hot iron—tearing through 
the vitals of four men. But the boy 
reader never gets it this way. The 
fellows were “swept off’—and the 
child takes it as just that. And when 
the pirates “leap on deck,”’ Jack himself 
“cuts down” four of them and Ned 
“cuts down” three. That’s all they 
do—‘they cut them down”—they just 
“shorten them,” so to speak. 

Very similar in scope and method was 
the good old dime novel written of the 
Feathered Indian and the Leathered 
Scout. These stories used to open 
with a rush and kept in rapid oscillation 
all the time. In fact they began with 
the concussion of firearms. 

“*Bang! Bang! Bang!’ Three shots 
rang out over the prairie and three 
feathered Indians bit the dust.” A 
favorite pastime of the Indians was 
“biting the dust.”’ 

In grim reality, to the grown-up mind, 
these were stories of terror, of midnight 
attack, of stealthy murder with a knife, 
of sudden death in dark caverns, of 
cruel torture. 

But not so to the youthful mind. He 
followed it all through quite gayly, 
sharing the high courage of his hero. 
“T must say,” whispered Dick to Ned 
(this was when the Indians had them 
tied to a tree and were piling grass and 
sticks round it to burn them alive), “I 
must say, old man, things begin to look 
critical. Unless we can think of some 
way out of this fix, we are lost.” 

Notice, please, this word “lost”: in 
reality they’d be cooked. But in this 
class of literature “lost” can cover up a 
multitude of things. And, of course, 
Dick does think of a way out, by slip- 
ping his hands free, setting Ned free, and 
leaping on the back of a horse, of two 
horses. Soon they find themselves in 
what is called “comparative safety.’ 


But the modern parent and teacher 
have grown alarmed. Away with giants 
and ogres, with horror and violent 
death! Let us have instead the story in 
which Wee-Wee the Mouse has tea on a 
broad leaf with Goo-Goo the Cater- 
pillar, and in which Fuzzy the Skunk 
gives talks on animal life that would do 
for Zodlogy Class 1 at Harvard. 

But do we—do they—escape after all 
from the cruel environment that makes 
up life? Are the animals so much 
softer than ogres? When Slick the Cat, 
crackles up the bones of Wee-Wee the 
Mouse; or when Old Mr. Hawk hovers 
in the air while Cheep-Cheep the 
chicken vainly tries to hide under the 
grass and call for its lost mother—how is 
that for terror! To my thinking the 
imaginative child can get more real 
terror from the anguish of hunted ani- 
mals than from the deaths of all the 
Welsh giants that ever lived on Plynlim- 
mon. 

The tears of childhood fall fast and 
easily, and evil be to him who makes 
them flow. 

How easily a child will cry over the 
story of a little boy lost, how easily at 
the tale of poverty and want, how in- 
consolably at death. Touch but ever so 
lightly these real springs of anguish and 
the ready tears will come. But at Red 
Riding Hood’s grandmother? Never! 
She didn’t die. She was merely eaten. 
And the sailors and the pirates and the 
Indians! They don’t die, not in any 
real sense to the child. They are merely 
“swept off” and “mowed down”—in 
fact scattered like the pieces on an upset 
chessboard. 

The moral is, don’t worry about the 
apparent terror and bloodshed in chil- 
dren’s books, the real children’s books. 
There is none there. It only represents 
the way in which little children, from 
generation to generation, learn in ways 
as painless as can be followed, the stern 
environment of life and death. 
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If Majorities Are Wrong? 


Condensed from The Virginia Quarterly Review (April, ’28) 
Raymond B. Fosdick 


E see, today, the nations of 
the world using the same 
automobiles, the same shoes, 


the same breakfast foods and the same 
agricultural machinery. The same 
music is ground out by the same type 
of victrola in New York, Johannesburg 
or Tahiti. Douglas Fairbanks and 
Charlie Chaplin are to be seen from 
Greenland to New Zealand. One sees 
with a feeling of dismay English caps 
on the heads of Chinese throughout 
their vast country. One sees them wear- 
ing European shoes and smoking Euro- 
pean cigarettes. 

All around the world the habits and 
possessions of men are shaking down 
to fixed, common levels. In the United 
States the process is even more pro- 
nounced. From east to west we eat the 
same kinds of food, wear the same styles 
of clothes, live in the same kinds of 
houses. The material side of life in 
America is fast developing a uniformity, 
a monotony without parallel in history 
over so wide an area. Quantity pro- 
duction, advertising and the new meth- 
ods of communication are standardizing 
our civilization. 

Nor is this uniformity limited to the 
material side. Common physical pos- 
sessions seem to foster common mental 
reactions. As one travels from east to 
west across the continent, picking up 
local newspapers here and there, one 
finds the same comic strips, the same 
political cartoons, the same advice to the 
lovelorn, the same sermons, pictures, 
health-talks, and feature stories. Even 
the news items are identically-worded, 
syndicated from a central point. On 
all sides there is the pressure for stand- 
ardized thinking. 
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The radio, though only in its infancy, 
brings the same voice to five or ten 
million people. The entire world will 
soon be linked together, so that the 
voices and opinions of men will search 
out the remote hiding places of the 
earth. 

In other words our machines are 
creating a mental propinquity from 
which the individual can scarcely escape. 
Whether a man lives on the Maine 
coast, or in the Sierra Nevadas, he 
lives in a crowd, preyed upon by the 
power of mass suggestion, brought by 
newspaper, radio, and telephone. For 
these instruments can recreate the psy- 
chology of crowds: they stimulate 
collective consciousness; they speak 
with the authority of numbers. They 
reinforce, in the individual, the instincts 
of the herd. 

As a result, the opinions of the pack 
are clothed with unprecedented author- 
ity. Conventional opinion is easier to 
ascertain, more difficult to resist; and 
consequently individual ideas and ideals 


give way «o the ideas of the group. 


Mass opinion tends to crush out the 
voice of minorities. 

“There seem to be some among us,” 
said a recent so-called patriotic speaker, 
“who are not satisfied with what the 
American people do and think. Amer- 
ica is no place for knockers; if these mal- 
contents do not like our ways of doing 
things, let them get out. The over- 
whelming majority of Americans are 
satisfied and that is enough.” 

Truly, majorities are in the saddle, 
and as Walter Lippmann says, “‘ While 
nobody can seriously maintain that the 
greatest number must have the greatest 
wisdom and the greatest virtue, there is 
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no denying that they are likely to have 
the most power.” 

There are, therefore, certain trouble- 
some questions that press with peculiar 
insistence in our generation: How, in our 
industrial civilization, can we find room 
for the individual conscience? How far 
is it possible to combine the uniformity 
which our machines demand (and ma- 
chines are now essential to the life of 
humanity) with the diversity, original- 
ity, and spontaniety which are the su- 
preme contributions of the individual to 
society? 

Let us say at once that no complete 
answer can be given to these questions. 
But we can reassure ourselves as to the 
validity of the life lived from within. 
We can reaffirm our faith in the principle 
that the state, the community, the 
family, and all other social institutions 
are merely a means to an end, and the 
end is the individual. We can repudiate 
the fallacy “that the state is capable of 
some higher good than that which is 
realized in individuals.’’ There is no 
social good apart from the individual 
good. There is no such thing as collec- 
tive happiness except as it comprises 
the happiness of individuals. 

But what about the majority? We 
need to be frank about this matter of 
majorities. Not only is it impossible to 
make virtue and wisdom depend on 51 
percent of any collection of men, but the 
unintelligent mouthing of this supersti- 
tion serves to incite majorities against 
minorities in fields where the collective 
judgment has no business to go. For 
knowledge, for truth, for a valid line 
between right and wrong, one does not 
consult the greatest number. The 
coarse thumb and finger of mass opinion 
cannot shape the conscience of a man. 
“No man,” says George Martin in a 
notable essay, “surrenders his whole 
being to the state. The state is for him 
sovereign only when his conscience is not 
stirred against its performance. What- 
ever concerns the conscience of man 
must, for the state, be sacred ground.” 
Said Lord Acton: ‘The great question 









is to discover, not what governments 
prescribe, but what they ought to pre- 
scribe ; for no prescription is valid against 
the conscience of mankind.” 

There is truth in Herbert Spencer's 
observation that majorities are generally 
wrong. It was the majority that stood 
behind the Spanish Inquisition. It was 
the majority that supported the burning 
of witches. It was the majority in 
America that upheld in election after 
election the institution of slavery. 

It has always been the minorities that 
held the key to progress. The still 
small voice speaking through the con- 
science of a man, bidding him choose 
ostracism rather than conform, is, now 
and always, the hope of the race. We 
see Socrates, on trial for his life, saying: 
“Athenians, either acquit me or do not 
acquit me; but be sure that I shall not 
alter my way of life, no not if I have to 
die for it many times.”’ Spirits like this 
give dignity and glory to human life. 

Certainly a little more of this spirit 
of non-conformity would constitute a 
healthy admixture in American life. It 
would be a tonic to tone up the sluggish 
body politic. And it is sorely needed. 
More menacing than ever before are the 
encroachments of the mass upon the 
inner freedom of the individual; more 
determined is its effort to iron the intelli- 
gence and will of everybody into a 
perfect smoothness. We need to say 
with Thomas Jefferson, “I have sworn 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” 

We come, then to an inevitable con- 
clusion: in the realm of ideas standardi- 
zation means death. Society cannot 
afford to stamp out the variations of 
type by which the race advances. No 
society can be healthy which does not 
contain strong ingredients of non-con- 
formity. No mass opinion has any 
claim to validity which is not continually 
challenged by the critical judgment of 
the individual. For the things that 
make life worth living are not created by 
mechanism. They come only from the 
freedom of the human soul. 
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A Hospital in the Clouds 


Condensed from The World’s Work (February, ’27) 
Henry S. Wiliams, M.D. 


which is rapidly developing all over 

the world, promises to prolong the 
life of future generations. Its aim is to 
produce better doctors, better nurses, 
better health workers, more certain re- 
lief from disease, and longer life. 

Enhanced efficiency for the realization 
of these ideals must surely result from 
such an equipment of hospitals, labora- 
tories, and schools as will constitute 
New York’s new Medical Center, grouped 
on a 20-acre site overlooking the Hudson 
River. The central building is a sky- 
scraper of 20-odd stories, designed to 
house the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, the Presbyterian Hospital, 
the Sloane Hospital for Women, the 
Harkness Pavilion for private patients, 
the Babies’ Hospital, the Vanderbilt 
Clinic, and the Columbia University 
School of Dentistry. 

All these institutions are under one 
roof, or series of roofs, in closest possible 
propinquity. And grouped about this 
central building will stand the Residence 
of the School of Nurses, the huildings of 
the Psychiatric Institute and ‘the Neuro- 
logical Institute, and ultimately sundry 
other specialty hospitals. Each unit 
will maintain its identity and perform 
its original functions as of old—but with 
the added inspiration of mutual contact, 
and with great economies of codperative 
management. No two institutions will 
undertake to perform the same service, 
and no two will compete in matters 
of purchase or expenditure. A single 
power house, a single kitchen, a single 
laundry will serve the entire Center. 

The Center has a splendid location on 
Washington Heights—with hospital 
wards at a significant elevation above sea 


Twi medical center movement, 
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level, a surfeit of fresh air from the Hud- 
son, and floods of sunlight to rival a 
mountain sanitarium. For example, all 
quarters for patients in the Presbyterian 
Hospital wing of the great building are 
on the sunny side of the upper half of the 
skyscraper. Two floors, the 12th and 
13th, are given over to the Sloane Hos- 
pital for Women. There are 65 beds to 
the floor, more than half of them in pri- 
vate rooms of from one to four beds, with 
direct sunlight for every room. The 
public wards, with 12 beds each (there 
is none larger), are in narrow projecting 
wings that admit the sun on three sides. 
There is a window for every bed. 

Each of the schools, hospitals, labora- 
tories and clinics about to be quartered 
at the Medical Center will find its new 
equipment superior to anything it has 
hitherto enjoyed. But the true signifi- 
cance of the Center is to be gauged, not 
by the splendid physical structures, but 
by the spirit that actuates the members 
of the federation. 

From first to last, it is the opportunity 
for complete intellectual unifying of sci- 
entific medicine in all its branches which 
has been the impelling motive in the 
movement. And such unification is day 
by day becoming more imperative. 
Caring for the human body is no longer 
a one-man job. More exact knowledge 
regarding the causes, treatment, and 
cure of diseases has been obtained during 
the last 50 years than in all previous 
time. The modern specialist, therefore, 
is the result, as he is the exponent, of 
medical progress. 

Human maladies, however, are not 
always segregated. The man whose 
nervous system is out of kilter may also 
have a diseased appendix or unruly kid- 
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neys. 
the integrity of all his organs, may pass 


So the patient, to make sure of 


from one specialist toanother. To meet 
this condition, it is becoming more and 
more usual for specialists to group their 
offices in the same building, often with a 
common waiting room. 

The Medical Center merely carries 
this idea of codperation of specialists to 
its logical conclusion. It represents the 
grouping of offices on a large scale, with 
patients by the thousands instead of 
scores; with joint equipment for diversi- 
fied examinations and special treatments 
such as few private offices can afford. 
The combined knowledge and experience 
ot its groups of specialists is at the serv- 
ice of every patient. Yet the personal 
touch will not be lost; for every patient, 
after the preliminary examination, will 
find himself always in charge of the same 
physician, however numerous the con- 
sultants who may codperate in his 
service. 

But while service to the individual 
patient is the prime immediate function 
of a Medical Center, in the last analysis, 
the equipment of the new institution 
may be destined to play a far more im- 
portant réle for the benefit of humanity 
through the operation of its research de- 
partment on the one hand and its educa- 
tional departments on the other. It is 
well within the probabilities that the re- 
search laboratories, fortified by the co- 
ordinate clinical facilities, may yield 
discoveries that will give added health 
and happiness to entire populations for 
generations tocome. And inany event, 
there will go forth year by year from the 
Columbia Medical School groups of 
young physicians whose paramount 
equipment for service to their patients 
will bear witness to the educational 
value of the Medical Center as a 
whole. 

For, be it understood, every institu- 
tion that has joined the coalition has 
done so with the explicit understanding 
that its resources of every type—labora- 


tories, hospital wards, clinics—are to be 
coérdinate parts of the teaching mechan- 
ism of what thus becomes, in the fullest 
sense, a medical university. 

The modern hospital has become a 
“teaching’’ hospital—its share in medi- 
cal education at least as important as the 
share of lecture halls and laboratories of 
the affiliated medical school. It is obvi- 
ously desirable that hospital wards, 
clinic rooms, laboratories and lecture 
halls should be in close proximity. 
That ideal has perhaps never hitherto 
been realized on quite so comprehensive 
a scale as at New York’s new Medical 
Center. 

Such will be the number of patients 
treated in the various hospitals and 
clinics at the Medical Center, that it 
would be theoretically possible for each 
of the 200 students in the two upper 
classes to examine every day, under ex- 
pert guidance, six bed patients and ten 
clinic patients—each student seeing a 
different group of patients. Thus every 
student, during the two concluding years 
of his undergraduate course, might have 
made, in the aggregate, upward of 8000 
examinations of patients of every type. 
In hundreds of cases he would have made 
diagnoses, and suggested definite lines of 
treatment, checked by mentors who in- 
clude a galaxy of the most distinguished 
specialists of the medical world. 

The student to whom such opportuni- 
ties are opened, and who supplements 
this experience with a year’s internship, 
during which scores of patients come 
under his eye each day, must be indeed 
lacking in natural aptitude if he does not 
go forth amply equipped to uphold the 
best traditions of his profession in any 
community. By the aggregate achieve- 
ment of successive groups of physicians 
thus trained, the Medical Center’s larg- 
est contribution to the welfare of hu- 
manity will perhaps finally be measured. 
To foretell that this contribution will 
be large, calls for no special gift of 
prophecy. 
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On the Comfort of Cussing 


Condensed from The North American Review (February, '28) 


E. MacLean Johnson 


pure and unadulterated swearing, 
and a spurious variety which in 
truth is nothing but vulgar profanity. 

The man who really cusses does so 
from the fullness of his heart. It is the 
profane man who perverts swear words 
from their legitimate function as a vent 
for overcharged emotions, and uses them 
to embellish his conversation. He is 
chiefly responsible for the stigma of 
reproach that attaches to the practice. 
Such misuse of swearing is the sign of 
paucity of thought and vulgarity of 
mind. 

The practice of swearing is hoary with 
antiquity. From the earliest days of 
which we have knowledge, men have 
resorted to this method of relief. The 
wrath of Achilles would lose half its 
potency if we omitted the oath by which 
he seals it. Nor were the valiant men 
of Rome behind their Grecian neighbors: 
“Lars Porsena of Clusium, by the nine 
gods he swore.”” From Homer's day to 
the present, the great heroes of fiction 
have seldom hesitated to express their 
feelings forcefully when occasion de- 
manded it. 

Shakespeare’s men are conspicuous 
for the vigor and picturesqueness of 
their oaths. Falstaff, Hotspur, Prince 
Hal, Macbeth, the noble Hamlet—it is 
easy to multiply examples. Indeed, it 
would be hard to find a Shakespearean 
hero without a fiery expletive. Even 
the ladies swear. ‘Swear me, Kate, a 
good, mouth-filling oath,” would imply 
that Hotspur’s better half was familiar 
with the gentle art. “Out, damned 
spot!”” by Lady Macbeth hardly sur- 
prises us; as it is in keeping with the 
lady's forceful character. But we do 


Tose are two kinds of cussing: 
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confess a start at, “ancient damnation!”’ 
from the rosy lips of Juliet. 

In more recent Ibsen days, there is 
Nora stifling in her doll’s house; then 
suddenly finding her soul and rising to 
woman's estate with three poignant 
little words: ‘‘ How I should like to say, 
: "1 She says it, and the 
way to freedom opens. This, and not 
the slamming door, is the symbol of her 
spiritual awakening. How many other 
Noras of the past might have found 
themselves had they dared to challenge 
convention with the magic of that same 
emancipating phrase! 

For a genuine connoisseur in the art 
of swearing, there is the father of Tris- 
tram Shandy: “Small curses, Dr. Slop, 
upon great occasions are but so much 
waste of our strength and soul’s health. 
. . . For my part I seldom swear at all, 
but if I fall into it by surprise, I generally 
retain so much presence of mind as to 
make it answer my purpose; that is, I 
swear on till I find myself easy.” 

Washington, the Father of his Coun- 
try, is entitled to further distinction as 
one of the world’s great swearers. What 
General in any land or age has won a 
tribute comparable to that paid Wash- 
ington by one of the officers on his staff? 
“Tt was at Monmouth on a day that 
would have made any man swear. Sir, 
on that day he swore till the leaves 
shookonthetrees! Admirable! Charm- 
ing! Never before or since have I had 
the pleasure of listening to such swear- 
ing. Sir, on that ever memorable day, 
he swore like an angel from Heaven.” 
Small wonder a man endowed with such 
genius could well nigh work miracles! 

Even the gentle Field admits the com- 
forting delight cussing brings; 
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I am so vilely prone to sin, 
Vain ribald that I am; 

I'd take a heinous pleasure in 
Just one prodigious damn! 


In its mechanism swearing is analo- 
gous to the locomotive blowing off 
steam. It relieves a high-pressure ten- 
sion in the human engine; and often 
averts what might otherwise be a serious 
explosion. If Rip Van Winkle’s wife 
had permitted herself a few vigorous 
invectives at the New England peddler 
who roused her ire, she might have lived 
to greet her devoted spouse when he 
returned from his nap in the Catskills. 

The man who swears has a genial, 
open nature. The milk of human kind- 
ness has not curdled in his veins. He 
does not cherish resentment; but dis- 
poses of his irritation in a flash, and at 
once is at peace with the world. It is 
those who are denied this wholesome 
outlet for their feelings who become 
embittered, pessimistic, and revengeful. 

The passions of those who will not 
swear sour within them and poison the 
very springs of their nature. The dia- 
bolical disposition of our Puritan fore- 
fathers is directly ascribable to the fact 
that they damned the natural channels 
of their feelings. Hence their gloomy 
faces, their crabbed outlook upon life. 
The stocks, the ducking stool, the 
whipping post—these were the devious 
ways through which their thwarted 
emotions sought expression. How 
much kindlier to have burned a little 
brimstone than to have roasted witches! 

Honest swearing is a healthful exer- 
cise. It is tonic for irritable nerves. 
Doubtless much of the nagging and 
nervousness ascribed to the gentler sex 
has been due to the uncharitable con- 
vention of the past which excluded them 
from the benefits of this wholesome 
practice. One of the most human men I 
ever met said he loved to swear before 
clergymen because he knew it pleased 
them. They couldn’t swear them- 





selves; but they did enjoy hearing a few 
good cuss words. 

Real swearing is a badge of sincerity. 
In this world of conventions where 
everyone wears a mask, and where 
language “exists to conceal thought,” it 
is a relief to hear an honest if forceful 
expression of opinion. 

Some well-intentioned persons have 
suggested the substitution of harmless 
invectives in place of the recognized cuss 
words. For instance, when a man loses 
his temper, let him exclaim: “ Bats and 
Black Beetles!”” Such reasoning shows 
a lamentable lack of acquaintance with 
the underlying psychology of swearing. 
It is just because it is the thing forbidden 
that swearing is effective. Were it not 
taboo, it would fail to give relief. 

We have run ourself out of breath only 
to see our train vanishing around the 
curve. We have dropped our watch and 
smashed the crystal the morning we got 
it from the jeweller. Our new Panama 
on the first day’s wearing has blown into 
the gutter. Wrath at the inspired per- 
versity of all animate and inanimate 
things surges over us. One recourse 
alone is left us. If we are powerless to 
cope with an inconsiderate world, we 
can at least shock it. So we swear. 
Out of the depths of our nature pour the 
comforting cuss words. We are doing 
the wicked thing, the forbidden thing; 
and we exult,in our depravity. We 

low with the consciousness of our in- 
iquity until we glow with shame at our 
folly. The last emotion blots out the 
others and dies in effacing them. Love 
of our fellow mortals once more ani- 
mates us; and we are at peace with 
mankind. 

What harsher punishment than to be 
condemned to an impotent and inarticu- 
late existence! These are the unfor- 
tunates that need ou: sympathy. May 
we not be pardoned if we shed a friendly 
tear and say: 

Alas! for those who never swear, 
But die with all their cussing in theml 
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Man’s Inventive Mind 


Excerpts from Popular Science Monthly 


Laboratories recently gave a 

demonstration in New York City 
of an improved giant loudspeaker that 
could be plainly heard a mile away! 
With its aid an orator might address a 
million persons at once! It is designed 
primarily for public addresses and, with 
modified power, for talking movies. 


Dr. L. H. Flint, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, reports the success, 
in three years’ experiments, of a ‘‘ magic 
carpet’’ which, when spread over the 
soil, greatly increases the yield of garden 
crops. The carpet is of heavy water- 
proof paper. Covering all of the ground 
not occupied by the plant stems them- 
selves, it increases the soil temperature, 
prevents loss of moisture, and smothers 
weeds. The lettuce crop was more than 
doubled, green corn trebled, and pota- 
toes almost quadrupled. 


At Forest Hills, N. Y., architects 
recently watched workmen erect the 
steel framework of a two-story dwelling 
in three hours and 20 minutes! It wasa 
demonstration of a new system of house 
building by the use of standardized steel 
members similar to those used in con- 
structing skyscrapers. Robert Tappan, 
architect and designer of the steel house, 
plans to erect dwellings of this type 
throughout the country. Through the 
economy of standardization, he declares, 
they will cost less than wooden houses 
do today. Steel framework makes the 
house practically indestructible, and the 
dwelling cannot warp or shrink. 


Landing fields are automatically 
turned on by the hum of an approaching 
airplane by the use of the amazing in- 
vention of T. Spooner, of the Westing- 
house E. & M. Co. Ina night demon- 
stration at McKeesport, Pa., a plane 
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Fistor of the Bell Telephone 


1000 feet up actuated the sensitive 
microphone control and caused the 
entire field instantly to be illuminated 
by a bank of floodlights. Tuned to the 
continuous airplane drone, the micro- 
phone responds to no other noise. 


The control mechanism of the Army’s 
newest antiaircraft gun responds to 
sound waves of an airplane’s drone and 
automatically aims the gun at the craft. 


So delicate are the ‘ mechanical ears” 
perfected by scientists to detect sound 
waves in the air, that a gun fired on the 
east coast of England was “heard” at 
Birmingham University, more than 135 
miles away. The sound was not heard 
by human ears, but was detected by the 
recording instruments. 


Now a phonograph can “read aloud”’ 
to you—a full length novel, if you wish. 
An English concern has developed a 
process to record a whole novel on six 
double-faced, 12-inch phonograph rec- 
ords. Each record “reads” to you for 
40 minutes, at normal speed. They are 
of greatest benefit to blind or sick 
persons. 


A new use for the photo-electric cell 
—a sensitive device that transforms 
changes in light intensity into electric 
fluctuations—has been found by a 
Kalamazoo, Mich., paper mill. One of 
these cells is placed beneath the con- 
tinuous roll of paper that travels through 
the factory, and automatically adjusts 
the machinery when the paper is getting 
too thick or too thin. The difference in 
the amount of light transmitted by the 
paper sets the device in operation. 


Another use for the photo-electric cell 
has been found in Pittsburgh, where it is 
employed in a newly invented device to 
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warn engineers when smoke from their 
chimneys is exceeding the density 
allowed by law. A beam of light is kept 
constantly in the chimney and pointed at 
a photo-electric cell, which is so sensitive 
that it sends to the engine room an exact 
record of the density of the smoke. 


Green concrete ‘‘ which will harmonize 
with the rich semitropical verdure and 
growing crops” is the material of which 
Cameron County, Texas, plans to make 
its new six-million-dollar system of high- 
ways. Ona smaller scale, colored con- 
crete roads have already appeared in 
certain parts of the country; many of 
those built in parks and on private 
estates have been tinted. 


A gigantic system of auto speedways, 
already planned and mapped, will link 
France, Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy in a few years’ time, if present 
plans proposed by an international con- 
ference of automobile clubs and backed 
by governmental authorities are ful- 
filled. Any speed from 40 miles an 
hour upward will be permitted—and 
loiterers will be haled into court for 
obstructing traffic! Towns and villages 
will be skirted by the new super-high- 
ways, which are expected to be 100 feet 
or more in width. 


How came people to wear clothes? 
Was it because of modesty? Or immod- 
esty, to make the body more mysterious 
and alluring? Or for adornment, or for 
protection from the elements? Each of 
these theories has been advanced. Now 
Dr. Knight Dunlap, professor of psy- 
chology in Johns Hopkins University, 
offers a new explanation. Primitive 
men and women first took to clothes, he 
says, to ward off flies and similar pests. 
“Crawling and flying pests are with 
primitive man abundantly and very 
intimately,” he says. “The mostefficient 
protection is afforded by hanging strings, 
leaves, and similar articles that flap with 
the movements of the wearer... . 
Clothing itself is neither modest nor 
immodest. Any degree of clothing, as 








well as nudity, is perfectly modest when 
we become used to it.” 


Automatic safety wing slots seem to 
banish the flyer’s most deadly peril—the 
wild spin of a plane that has lost the 
speed it needs to keep aloft. Devised 
by F. Handley-Page, British aircraft 
builder, they are considered by some 
engineers the most important advance 
in aviation history. When a plane 
tilts upward, the wings lose their normal 
lift. ‘They are standing on edge; and the 
air that passed over them before in a 
smooth, even stream is now a boiling, 
swirlingeddy. The ailerons, the balanc- 
ing flaps at the rear of the wings, cannot 
take hold. The plane spins and crashes. 
By trapping a stream of air at this time 
and sending it backward over the tops of 
the wings, giving the ailerons something 
to grip, the new automatic control slots 
avert such a catastrophe. They are 
inconspicuous, miniature seven-foot 
wings, so hinged to the main wings’ 
upper surface as to leave narrow slots 
through which the auxiliary air stream 
is directed to the ailerons just behind. 


In St Luke’s Hospital in Chicago, a 
few weeks ago, a woman facing a major 
operation for abdominal adhesions was 
hypnotized as she lay on the operating 
table. For almost an hour she rested in 
wide-eyed hypnotic sleep, while Dr. 
H. G. Jones completed the operation 
without the use of any drug or anes- 
thetic. And when the patient was 
awakened, she declared she had suffered 
no pain whatever! Leading medical 
authorities are now discussing the pos- 
sibility of reviving the scientific practice 
of hypnotism as a substitute for anes- 
thetics, particularly in cases where a 
patient’s heart might be affected by 
drugs. A hundred years ago hypnotism 
was used fairly extensively in surgery. 
Today it is still in more or less common 
use in Europe. The fact of hypnotic 
power is universally recognized. A 
skilled hypnotist can put nine out of ten 
persons into the mysterious half-sleep. 
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Look at Canada, Mayor Thompson 
Condensed from Plain Talk (April, ’28) 
Ruben Levin 


IG BILL THOMPSON should rest 
for a breathing spell from his pur- 
suit of the shadow of His Britannic 

Majesty and take a glance into Canada. 
That peep might persuade him to remain 
taciturn for a period. He would learn 
that while he rants at the predatory de- 
signs of King George, statesmen in 
Britain’s ward to the north are equally 
vociferous in their denunciations of the 
baneful influence of Uncle Sam upon 
their nationality. He would discern that 
while he belabors the historians who be- 
little theexalted patriotism of the Revolu- 
tionists of 1776, Dominion agitators 
are assailing textbook writers who depict 
American heroes in too favorable a light. 

Blatant Bill should have attended the 
recent all-Dominion Conservative party 
convention in Winnipeg. To it came 
thousands of delegates, representing 
constituencies from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans. Literally, the conven- 
tion “viewed” the land to the south 
“with alarm.” It showed a fear of 
American c,ltural and economic tenta- 
cles, as they stretched forth to grip 
things Canadian, greater than Thomp- 
son’s dread of British intrusion into the 
United States. 

Every night several hundred thousand 
Canadians turn their radio dials to hear 
the stirring notes of the “Star Spangled 
Banner” and “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean.” They catch reports of 
Tunney-Dempsey fights, world series 
baseball, or lectures on American pros- 
perity. 

Canadians spend $6,000,000 a year, it 
has been estimated, on American pub- 
lications and only $33,000 a year on 
British periodicals. Add to that the 
comic strips, Sunday scandal pages, 
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daily fiction, and general features of 
American origin in the Canadian daily 
newspapers, and you will understand 
why the flood may fashion the Provinces 
@ la America. 

Has the United States, in comparison, 
Mr. Thompson, anything to fear from 
Great Britain? How many English 
magazines are bought in this country? 

The same effect is duplicated in the 
bookshops. The works of Canadian 
authors virtually gather dust beside the 
fast moving volumes of John Erskine, 
Theodore Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, Booth 
Tarkington, Harold Bell Wright, et al. 
Canada’s best authors, to the grief of the 
homeland, respond to the lure and wider 
markets of the States and settle in New 
York, losing their identity as Canadians. 
Even the modern historians, Mark 
Sullivan, David S. Muzzey and Profes- 
sor Beard have their recent books dis- 
played prominently in the bookstores of 
Canada. Isn’t the Dominion being 
literally Americanized, Mr. Thompson, 
to an extent that makes the Anglicizing 
of the Union negligible? 

Drop into a motion picture theater 
and notice the domination of American 
movies. Be amazed at the magnitude of 
American propaganda disseminated from 
the silver screen. Marvel at the rarity 
of aBritishor the nonexistence of a Cana- 
dian film. Do any English “movies” 
getinto Chicago, Mr. Thompson, and 
work mischief upon your citizens? 

Such influences are growing year by 
year. How combat them? How keep 
intact the British ideals and traditions 
and mould them to the life of Canada? 
How restrain hundreds of thousands of 
Canadian youths from flocking acress 
the border each year? 
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The Conservative convention ap- 
pealed for determined and organized 
effort to fight the adulteration of Canada 
by the States. The Hon. Richard 
Bennett, the Conservative leader elected 
by the conclave, declared: ‘The radio, 
with its stirring patriotic American airs, 
and the bookshops, filled with maga- 
zines, books and newspapers, written 
from the American viewpoint, are a 
great power in moulding the thought of 
the masses. Are we to lose our native 
individuality? Are we to drop our 
identity as a union? Or shall we hold 
grimly to our traditions and make a dis- 
tinct national consciousness—a true 
spirit of Canadianism?"’ 

Sir George Foster, a most eloquent 
statesman, said: “‘We live side by side 
with the most progressive nation in the 
world. We live within sound of its 
radios which daily and nightly teach the 
young and the old something of that 
nation’s history and ideals.”’ 

The Hon. J. B. M. Baxter, premier of 
New Brunswick, added his lugubrious 
note: “We are using history books in 
some of the schools that extol the heroes 
of the United States, that talk of its 
greatness, that give it the credit for 
winning the war, that depict Woodrow 
Wilson as one of the world’s greatest 
arbitrators.” 

What are the antidotes to the poison, 
both subtle and overt, of America? 
There are several. The foremost is to 
glorify the heroes of Canada. That is 
already being done. Sir John A. Mac- 
Donald, first premier of the Confedera- 
tion, dead less than three decades, is 
nga | undergoing the deification proc- 
ess. stock of legend and of lore is 
being built around him. A halo is being 
drawn about his head. He is going 
through exactly the same _ historical 
treatment given George Washington. 
His picture in colors was plastered all 
over Winnipeg during the assemblage. 

Other pioneers of Canada, still fresh in 
their graves, are being canonized in the 
same deliberate fashion. 


The second antidote is to build up a 
national spirit, strong enough to coun- 
teract the infiltration of United States 
propaganda. “What we must do in 
this country,”’ explained the Hon. Mr. 
Bennett, “is to kindle a strong Canadian 
consciousness. We must establish a 
virile Canadianism. We must take 
pride in the soundness of our country’s 
institutions and in the glory of our his- 
tory and our achievements.” This 
national temper can be brought about 
by training the new generation. 

“We want the youths of this country 
to realize the breadth, depth, intensity 
and opportunities of this country,” 
said the Hon. Mr. Baxter. ‘School 
textbooks should tell of the magnifi- 
cence of Canada.” Sir George Foster 
thoroughly agreed. He said, ‘We must 
visualize before young eyes the romantic 
history of our own country—a history 
more vivid than any novel.” 

The third antidote is to exalt Great 
Britain, the mother country, and to 
arouse an affection for her. ‘The 
Conservative party has always stood 
for Canada distinctive, autonomous, but 
within the British Empire,”’ perorated 
the Hon. Hugh Guthrie, present leader 
of the Conservatives in Parliament. 
“Not only because we love the British 
Empire, not only because we believe it is 
the greatest agency for good in the 
world, not only because of the ideals of 
justice and fair play for which Britain 
stands, but because we find our chief 
security and the security for our rights 
guaranteed to us under our constitution 
in remaining in association with the 
British Empire.” 

The fourth antidote is to create an 
impression of great wealth, unbounded 
opportunities and vast resources lying 
untouched in Canada. “Our people 
must know that there is no country in 
the world that offers better oppor- 
tunities than Canada,” adjured Mr. 
Bennett. They should “realize the 
greatness of this land, the best and 
richest country in the world today.” 
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**Compantionate Marriage’’ 
Condensed from The Woman's Journal (March, '28) 


Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale 


UDGE LINDSEY, as a social worker 
whose ideas are backed by 25 years’ 
experience in the Juvenile Court of 

mver, is entitled to respectful con- 
sideration of his theories, free from 
antagonism and prejudice. 

The Judge has, through that Court, 
uncovered a great many examples of 
adolescent sex-experience, combined 
with a widely spread knowledge of 
contraceptives, even among high school 
children. He deduces from these a 
general “revolt of youth” against ac- 
cepted sex standards. Deploring this, 
and recognizing that even among girls 
the sex instinct usually (though not 
always) predates the parental instinct, 
he is driven to conclude that the sole 
cure is to give this youthful sex-impulse 
a normal functional outlet through 
recognition of a new form of marriage, 
called “‘companionate.” This marriage 
is to be without responsibilities. The 
bride is to be given instructions in 
contraception, the couple are to live in 
their own homes as before, but with the 
right of free access each to the other, and 
the marriage is to be terminable at will 
by a mere declaration. Should a 
pregnancy result in spite of contracep- 
tives, the marriage automatically be- 
comes a conventional one. 

After a careful reading of Judge 
Lindsey’s books I find myself unable to 
accept some of his facts and in profound 
disagreement with his cure. 

The higher the species, the longer the 
childhood. The higher the civilization, 
the longer the period of training for 
life’s responsibilities. Of these respon- 
sibilities, the right use of the sex function 
is the greatest, not the least. Even 
among savages the right to use this 
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power has almost always had to be 
earned. The young savage has to labor 
to purchase his first wife. He often has 
to undergo a long and painful initiation 
before he is considered a man. 

The sum of marriage is sex, comrade- 
ship, children, and economic partner- 
ship. The new marriage eliminates the 
last two, leaving sex and comradeship. 
But the latter can be—and is—obtained 
outside marriage, through friendship; so 
that the new marriage boils down to sex. 
The emphasis, without housekeeping, 
financial responsibility or children, is on 
sex, and sex alone. Is this a wise offer 
to make to adolescents, or is it not 
rather a very great danger to all those 
qualities which go to build up a respon- 
sible citizen? 

If sex expression were a mere physical 
necessity, like eating or sleeping, Com- 
panionate Marriage would be the an- 
swer. Butitisnot. It is alsoa mental 
and spiritual problem. We have spent 
millenniums in trying to lift ourselves 
above the thoughtless animal in our 
use of this function. Among civilized 
beings sex should be regarded reverently 
as a power to be earned and conserved; a 
reward of full maturity, not a school-boy 
indulgence. 

Moreover, the sex instinct in adoles- 
cence is diffused, lacking a fixed object. 
The young are in love only with Love, 
and Love’s personification in some lad or 
lass can, and does, change almost from 
day today. Its very instability proves 
that the instinct, though awake, is not 
yet fully developed. 

What with our revolt from Puritan- 
ism, the tabloid press, and ill-digested 
psychology, we are in danger of getting 
sex on the brain. Our judgments are 








becoming mushy. There is a school, 
even in agogy, which seems to ad- 
vocate giving the young whatever they 
want, candy, pleasure, or sex—‘ they 
will learn from experience.”’ Yes, but 
not till standards have been perma- 
nently debased; not before it is too 
late! 

Judge Lindsey is trying to cure a 
sympton, not a disease. I see no evi- 
dence that young people will be lured 
into monogamy by ‘companionate 
marriage.” Those who indulge the sex 
instinct prematurely are out for sensa- 
tion, not for faithful love. They desire 
not marriage, but a thrill of new excite- 
ment. I agree with the Judge only on 
two points: doctors should be allowed to 
give birth control information to the 
married, and divorce should be more 
dignified and free from newspaper 
netoriety. It is right that young 
married couples should be able, at need, 
te postpone childbearing; it is not good 
that they should enter marriage with the 
intention of sterility. The attitude is, I 
think, all important. Divorce is tragic, 
but sometimes a necessity, and neces- 
sary relief should not be penalized by 
hypocritical laws. Finally, marriage 
should not be possible on a day’s ac- 
quaintance. At least three weeks’ 
notification should precede (as in Eng- 
land) the tying of the knot. Our 
disease is not late marriage, but early 
sensuality. The answer is not greater 
indulgence, but different training and a 
better environment. Judge Lindsey's 
cure is easy, but I think fatal to the 
patients. The fundamental cure is 
hard, but as worth while as it is difficult. 

If young people are tempted into 
irregularities the answer is not to give 
them license further to extend their 
powers in probably temporary and 
certainly premature experience, but to 
instill reverence for these powers, to- 
gether with self-discipline, to remove 
temptations, and to give them alter- 
native outlets for their emotions. 

In our revolt from the old method of 


training by means of constant suppres- 
sion, we have overemphasized self- 
expression. We may be quite sure that 
there can never be freedom or happiness 
without self-discipline; without the 
capacity to reject the meaner path in 
favor of the higher. No one can walk 
on both, and the time wasted in pursuing 
the lower is that much irrevocably lost 
on the larger and higher trail. 

Of the many alternative outlets of the 
sex instinct, I think a sense of beauty is 
the most fruitful. It has endless ex- 
pressions. Youth can find it—as did 
the Greeks—in the glory of its own 
strong, unimpaired body. An athlete is 
rarely a sensualist. It can be found 
through any of the arts, through a love 
of nature or animals, even through 
handicrafts. After all, the sex instinct 
is only one expression of the raw mate- 
rial of creative force hidden in the race, 
which can be tapped at a hundred well- 
heads. Only when all outlet is denied 
does it result in unhappiness and rest- 
lessness. 

Our young people are too often idle; 
too much time is available for pleasure 
outside of school hours. A touch of the 
Spartan is needed in training our young, 
who are in danger of becoming physi- 
cally and mentally flabby through the 
indulgence of parents and our luxurious 
standards. 

Games and gymnastics, scouting and 
fraternal activities, a love of beauty, 
early hours, plenty of home-work, and 
lean purses, a good example at home, 
and friendships between parents and 
children—these are elements in the 
fundamental cure. And finally, above 
all, early and thorough sex instruction 
must be given in home and school. The 
latter can take care of the scientific side; 
but the aesthetic and spiritual aspects of 
sex should be taught in the home. If 
not learned there, they will probably 
never be rightly understood. By these 
means we will find the right way, rather 
than by breaking the barriers which all 
civilization has been at pains to erect. 
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The Labrador Doctor 


Condensed from The American Magazine (April, ’28) 


George W. Gray 


N a schooner’s deck, two men 
were absorbed in a lively game 
with a ball when it bounced over 

the side into the sea. One of the players 
leaped onto the rail and shouted to the 
helmsman, ‘Tack back and pick me up.” 
Then he dived into the sea. He had to 
tread water some minutes while the ship 
put about and finally hauled him from 
his icy bath, but he had the ball in his 
pocket. 

This impromptu plunge into the mid- 
Atlantic is only a passing incident, but to 
me it is a flash photograph of the charac- 
ter of Wilfred T. Grenfell, a young medi- 
cal graduate, who was on his way again 
back to the Labrador. Friends at home 
were saying that he was throwing him- 
self away in a frozen wilderness. ‘‘But 
I like it,”’ he protested. 

Thirty-five years have passed since 
“The Albert” carried Dr. Grenfell across 
the sea to become the only physician on 
the Labrador coast. They are crowded 
years, full of deeds of daring and loving 
kindness. Many a time he has risked 
death as he plunged into a blizzard with 
his medical kit lashed behind a team of 
dogs, or into the teeth of a Straits gale 
with his hospital ship. But usually he 
emerged with the ball in his pocket. 
Without doubt, he is the most widely- 
known missionary in the world. 

He had been out of medical school 
only a few years when it was brought to 
his attention that on the whole 600 
miles of Labrador coast, there was no 
physician, nurse, or even druggist. The 
population was mostly Anglo-Saxon, the 
same stock that had settled the Ameri- 
can Colonies. ‘It was exactly the kind 
of venture to appeal to my type of mind, 
and I jumped at it,” he says. And next 
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summer, June 1892, “The Albert” 
sailed for Labrador. 

Nothing has ever so impressed the 
Labrador fishermen as the sudden, 
amazing arrival of a doctor in their 
midst. To the pious it seemed almost a 
divine visitation. 

“T can never forget my first operation 
in Labrador,” says Dr. Grenfell. ‘The 
patient was a large woman, and I had 
told her that the tumor on her leg could 
be removed without pain under ether. 
But she shook her head in solemn pro- 
test against the anesthetic. ‘If the 
blessed Lord sends pain, us has got to 
bear it,’ she said. When the time came, 
she appeared accompanied by five husky 
fishermen. ‘I bring these men to set on 
me, Doctor, and hold me down, so’s you 
won't have to give no ether.’ We pro- 
ceeded accordingly, the operation was 
successful, and the patient recovered. 

“These people are deeply religious, 
and anything suggesting an evasion of 
divine providence is regarded as sinful. 
Eventually they accepted the idea that 
chloroform is a blessing from God, and 
we are now able to use it.” 

Dr. Grenfell treated 900 patients on 
this first cruise, working far north among 
the tiny Eskimo settlements that face 
toward Greenland. After that sum- 
mer’s experience he decided to devote 
his life to work in the Labrador. One of 
the biggest merchants of Newfoundland 
donated the first hospital at Battle Har- 
bor; and another firm provided a second 
hospital at Indian Harbor. Both places 
were anchorages for the fishing fleet. A 
few years later a third hospital at St. 
Anthony was established. Gradually 
nursing stations, orphanages, schools, a 
seaman’s institute, and other centers 
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have been added. Since that first year, 
Labrador has never lacked a doctor. 
Perhaps the Doctor's closest call came 
one Easter, when he started in his dog- 
sled from St. Anthony in response to an 
urgent call from Englee, 60 miles south. 
On the morning of his second day of 
travel, in attempting to take a shortcut 
across a bridge of ice over Hare’s bay, 
the bridge was broken by a shift of wind, 
dropping him into the water. He was 
able to cut the sled traces, so freeing the 
dogs for swimming. After three times 
swimming from one piece of ice to an- 
other, he found a pan 12 feet wide 
and solid enough to hold him and his 


s. 

“By afternoon Dr. Grenfell had gradu- 
ally dried his clothes by taking off a 

jece at a time, wringing it, and waving 
itin the wind. But the air was growing 
colder; he must have more clothes, and 
the only ones available were the fur 
coats on his dogs. Sorrowfully, he se- 
lected the dog that he could spare best, 
stabbed him to the heart, and in a few 
minutes had removed the shaggy hide. 

I asked him if that was not risky— 
killing a large animal on a flimsy cake of 
ice in near proximity to seven hungry 
dogs. ‘‘Oh, I know how to kill a dog,” 
he answered. “The most difficult thing 
was sacrificing a friend.” 

Before dark he had killed two more 
dogs. He piled the carcasses up for a 
windbreak, and ripped the flannel bind- 

ings of the traces and stuffed the ravel- 
ings into his shoes, knickers, and shirt 
as protection against the biting cold. 
Then he made the largest dog, Doc, a 
92-pounder, lie down by him and, wrap- 
ping up in the three skins with this bed- 
fellow, went to sleep. 

“T awoke shivering, with a frozen 
hand, to find the open sea just ahead. 
Then the wind shifted, and was followed 
by a dead calm. I went to sleep again, 
and suddenly woke with the idea that I 
must have a flagpole to signal with in the 
morning. I set to work in the moon- 
light to take apart the legs of my dead 


dogs. It was slow and rather painful 
with a frostbitten hand, but before day- 
break I had a clumsy staff of legs bound 
together with harness rope. If there 
was any eye to see, I didn’t want to be 
mistaken for a bit of wreckage.” 

This was Tuesday morning. Dr. 
Grenfell had been a day and a night 
afloat. At dawn he stripped off his 
shirt, attached it to the staff, and began 
to wave it. “As I stood in my dog 
skins, waving my shirt at those bleak 
headlands I laughed at the ludicrous 
figure I made.” But he felt that it was 
now or never. The day was brilliant, 
cloudless. 

“At one time I saw a peculiar flash but 
decided it was only the sun. To think 
of a boat in those heavy pans was un- 
reasonable. But a little later I saw the 
same glitter again, and gradually made 
it out to be the dip of oars.” 

Twenty minutes later, the boat was 
alongside. ‘Not a word was spoken,” 
says Dr. Grenfell. ‘Tears streamed 
down the cheeks of the rescuers, who had 
risked their lives for friendship.” 

That narrow scrape threw into relief 
the generous, ungrudging, cheerful na- 
ture of the service the Doctor had been 
giving so freely all the years. It is hard 
to think of a Labrador problem to which 
he has not lent a helping hand. He has 
helped organize schools and codperative 
stores, so that the people may buy and 
sell for cash, instead of being hopelessly 
in debt all the time to traders who ad- 
vance provisions against the season’s 
catch of fish. He has also fostered a 
codperative sawmill, a fox farm, rug- 
weaving, and the importation of a herd 
of reindeer from Lapland. 

“What seems the greatest compensa- 
tion for your years of work?” I asked 
Dr. Grenfell. 

“The life itself,”” he answered quickly. 
“T have always thought the Good Sa- 
maritan went to help the wounded man 
just because he wanted to. I went to 
Labrador for the same reason, and have 
enjoyed it hugely.” 
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Thank the American Indian 
Condensed from the Scientific American (April, ’28) 


Herbert J. Spinden 


HE present powerful economic 

position of the United States is 

due in large measure to the plants, 
materials, and processes which con- 
stitute our inheritance from the ancient 
civilizations of the American Indians. 
About four sevenths of our agricultural 
wealth consists of crops unknown in the 
Old World until Columbus made his 
voyage. 

Man came into America from Asia on 
the Neolithic plane of life, bringing 
bows and arrows, stone axes and knives, 
but having no metals and no food supply 
in the form of domesticated plants and 
animals. The tribes who remained 
behind in the Old World and those who 
immigrated to America started, as it 
were, from scratch in a race for the 
higher honors of civilization. At the 
time of separation, neither group had 
found a stable food supply. But 
afterwards, each group managed to do 
so with the materials at hand, entirely 
ignorant of what was being dore by 
human beings elsewhere. 

The nuclear civilization of the New 
World came into being on the highlands 
of Mexico and Central America as a 
result of the domestication of maize, 
beans and squashes. The Mayas were 
the first to domesticate cacao, from which 
chocolate is made. The Mayas also 
tamed the fruits called papaya, zapote, 
anona, alligator pear, and so on, and 
discovered the virtues of vanilla as a 
flavoring substance. Also to the Mexi- 
can and Central American field we must 
ascribe tomatoes and peppers in wide 
variety. 

For North America, outside of Mexico, 
the list of indigenous food plants is 
small: the principal items being Jeru- 
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salem artichokes and the strawberries 
which Captain John Smith found under 
cultivation in Virginia. But sugar was 
drawn from the sap of several species of 
maple by the Indians, while blueberries 


and cranberries would doubtless have 
been domesticated except for their natu- 


ral profusion. 

In South America the indigenous food 
plants include the potato of the Andes, 
while in the Amazon valley manioc, the 


sweet potato, the peanut, the pineapple 
Most | 


were brought under cultivation. 
of these seem to have been domesti- 


cated by the Arawaks in Brazil but the 
area of their pre-Columbian distribution © 


included Central America and the West 
Indies. 


Indian farmers did their job well, and _ 


established many useful differentiations © 
Indeed the origi-— 


in their food plants. 


nal set of plants, namely maize, beans — 
and squashes, were carried very far 
from wild types and given wider climatic © 
adaptation than any comparable plants — 


of Old World origin. 


Maize grows — 


from Canada to Argentina in arid and © 
humid lands, at high and low elevations. — 
Squashes and pumpkins are tremendous- — 
ly differentiated yet there are believed — 


to be only two basic species. Also there © 
are only two basic species of beans, but — 


from these have come more varieties © 


than all the peas and lentils of the Old 
World. 

Other economic plants of the Ameri- 
can Indian are tobacco, cotton, henne- 
quen, cabuye and several other fiber 
plants. The only direct comparison 
between New and Old World agriculture 
is made on cotton with three American 
species and two Asian species in compe- 
tition. But American cotton is the 
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cotton of commerce. It was introduced 
into Egypt about 1840, and is now dis- 
placing tree and herb cotton even in 
India. 

Maize was introduced into the Old 
World shortly after the discovery of 
America. It was favorably received by 
the Turks and from them passed east- 
ward across Asia, reaching China about 
1540. It must be remembered that at 
this time the Turks were a dominant 
people, and that caravan trade to the 
Far East was largely in their hands. 
Maize is often called Turkey grain in 
Europe and it is of some interest that 
two American birds, the turkey and the 
muscovy duck are named from the Euro- 
pean regions of their first acceptance. 
Also the Turks took to tobacco from the 
first and now have varieties in their own 
name. Another case of adoption is the 
potato which is now called Irish simply 
because it lifted an Irish famine. 

In Chinese archives the references to 
the introduction of maize are explicit. 
Today maize is an important food in 
Italy and the Balkans. It thrives in 
South Africa and in parts of Australia. 
It is the most valuable single crop in the 
United States. 

Not only materials but processes and 
uses were discovered by the American 
Indians. In the case of maize, the 
method of boiling the grain with lime 
was widely known, giving rise to our 
present lye-hominy. In the case of 
manioc, the poisonous hydrocyanic acid 
was pressed out from the grated root in 
basket tubes and the special processes of 
making cassava and tapioca were per- 
fected. 

The world owes rubber and several 
important uses of it to the Mayas and 
adjacent tribes in the wet lands of 
Central America including the Olmeca, 
or Rubber People. The oldest speci- 
mens of rubber are doll-like effigies re- 
covered from the Sacred Cenote at 
Chichen Itza,-and in the same city is 
a great ball court in which a game was 
played with a large rubber ball. Rub- 
ber was much used for incense, as a 
binding material over cord wrappings, 
for tipping drum sticks, and so on. It 


was also used to water-proof cloth and 
strips of beaten bark. Of course com- 
merce has branched out from Castilloa 
elastica to the rubber drawn from Hevea 
brasiliensis, but would this have been 
possible if the cult of rubber had not 
extended into South America among the 
Indians? 

Hard on the discovery of America 
came a great use of Indian medicines in 
Europe, some of little real therapeutic 
value, others of prime importance. In 
the opinion of the times the most im- 
portant medicines coming from America 
were lignum vitae and sarsaparilla, used 
to combat the disease which Columbus’ 
sailors brought into Spain in 1593 and 
which immediately swept over Europe 
in a dreadful epidemic. Tobacco and 
copal were also introduced as medicines, 
but the first soon became the vice of 
philosophers and the second served as a 
basis for varnish. Of true medicines 
there are such examples as cascara 
sagrada and quinine, the latter perhaps 
the most valuable medicine in the world 
for its assistance in reclaiming the fever- 
ridden tropics. 

Many dyes were discovered and de- 
veloped by the American Indians, none 
being more interesting than cochineal. 
The minute insect whose body gives the 
red stain was domesticated and grown 
on the prickly pearcactus. These plants 
were set out in plantations with little 
mat tubes filled with Spanish moss 
attached to the leaves as nests in which 
the insects were hatched. We find 
records of cochineal paid as tribute to 
the Aztecs and under the Spaniards the 
cultivation of cochineal became an im- 
portant business. Another Indian dye, 
the result of domestication, was anil, or 
American indigo. 

American Indian plants such as maize, 
potatoes and sweet potatoes now head 
the list as giving the greatest yields of 
human food for a given acreage in 
temperate lands, maize being nearly 
twice as serviceable as wheat in this 
regard. There is good reason to believe, 
then, that the foods of the American 
Indian will be increasingly important to 
all humanity. 
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When Thirteen Months Make a Year 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (March 10, ’28) 


George Eastman 


two great movements to standardize 

and simplify the two recognized 
world measures of time—hours of the 
day and months of the year—have been 
originated by Canadians. Sir Sandford 
Fleming initiated and directed for seven 
years the international movement which 
brought about standard time. Mr. 
Moses B. Cotsworth, another Canadian, 
originated the 13-month calendar, which 
is today being seriously considered by 
every government in the world, and 
especially by the Government and 
business interests of the United States. 

Mr. Cotsworth’s plan, submitted to 
the League of Nations through the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
proposes that the year be divided into 
13 months and that the extra month be 
inserted between June and July, so that 
every month in every year would be 
exactly alike in dates and week-day 
names. The last day in every year 
would be dated December 29, as an 
eighth-day extra Sabbath ending the 
last week. In leap years leap day 
would be another eighth-day extra 
Sabbath dated June 29. This plan 
would automatically fix a perpetual 
week-day name to each date in every 
year. 

During the four years since I first 
became interested in Mr. Cotsworth’s 
plan and with our statistical department 
conducted an independent search into 
its merits, I have become increasingly 
convinced that Mr. Cotsworth is per- 
forming a great international service. 
Interest is steadily developing among 
the leading nations. The more I study 
the question the more I become con- 
vinced that if the business interests of 


[' is interesting to observe that the 
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the United States understood how the 
13-month year would benefit all people, 
the inevitable inertia which impedes 
such a drastic change would be quickly 
overcome. 

By working seriously and effectively 
in our work hours, we can command 
more leisure hours. Under this new 
plan Monday would become the recog- 
nized day for the national holidays we 
now observe. The worker will then 
have two days of rest together. Bust 
ness, at the same time, will be served 
immeasurably, because the week will not 
be broken by any holidays falling in the 
middle of the week. If we add to the 
increased pleasure which the bunching of 
our leisure hours will give to the greatest 
number of citizens, the special value 
which the regular two-and-one-half-day 
holidays—counting Saturday afternoon 
—will be to the automotive, oil and 
rubber industries, to the railroad and 
other transportation companies (since 
people will take longer trips in thei 
spare time) the simplified calendar will 
bring assets of incalculable value. Or 
if we assume that our citizens will 
utilize this time for other forms of 
recreation instead of travel, may we not 
believe that the whole religious and 
social life of the nation will be benefited? 

It is often asked if it would be neces 
sary to change the dates on existing 
mortgages, contracts, bonds, securities, 
and so on. It would not be necessary, 
because an adjustment table would be 
incorporated in the Act of Congress and 
this would automatically change the 
dates to corresponding dates under 
the new calendar without changing the 
documents themselves. 

The unequal length of our present 
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months, quarters and half years is a 
cause of confusion and uncertainty in 
economic relations and in the arrange- 
ment of all statistics. Due to the 
variation in the month, which may 
contain 28, 29, 30, or 31 days, all calcula- 
tions of salaries, interest, insurance, 
pensions, leases and rents fixed on a 
monthly, quarterly, or half-yearly basis 
are inaccurate. 

The variation in the lengths of the 
months causes much difficulty to busi- 
ness. There is a difference of 11 percent 
between the length of February and of 
March. There is a difference of 19 
percent between them in working days, 
which is the important factor in busi- 
ness. And it is expensive to make 
adjustments for these variations. 

Another illustration is the manner in 
which the date of Easter wanders. At 
present it may vary between March 22 
and April 25. From a religious point 
of view this causes church years to be of 
varying length in those churches which 
base their year from Easter to Easter. 
Practically all Christian churches are 
agreed that it would be desirable to fix 
Easter in the middle of April. In the 
schools there is confusion in regulating 
terms of study. In business, the textile 
industry suffers disadvantages, since 
Easter has long been looked upon as the 
beginning of spring fashions. If Easter 
is early and the weather cool, changes in 
dress are postponed. If it is late, the 
trade in spring wear may be injured 
because summer articles are purchased 
at once. 

The question naturally arises: “If the 
calendar ought to be simplified for 
modern conditions, how can the change 
be brought about?” The movement 
for the standardization of clock time 
serves as a good illustration. It is 
difficult now for any of us to realize that 
43 years ago there were seven different 
clock times in Chicago, six in New York, 
while most .of our other cities had two 
or three clock times. In that move- 


ment, after Sir Sandford Fleming had 
failed to interest the foreign governments 
in his proofs of the value of standard 
time, the United States took the leader- 
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ship,, with the result that it required 
only the first 16 days of October, 1884, 
for an international conference to agree 
upon a uniform time to change one hour 
for each 15 degrees of travel east or west 
of Greenwich. 

As Mr. Cotsworth’s calendar has been 
adopted in principle by a large number 
of railroads, industries, chain-store sys- 
tems and other companies in the United 
States, Germany and Great Britain for 
cost accounting purposes, there is no 
question today of its practicability. A 
few months ago, when I sent personal 
letters to 1000 prominent business and 
professional men, I received more than 
600 in reply and 93 percent indorsed the 
new calendar. “I see no objection to 
the plan,” said one, “except the old one 
of always doing what you have done— 
which procedure puts an end to all 
progress.” 

When George Washington was 20 
years of age the Gregorian calendar was 
adopted by us. Our first President was 
actually born on February 11. The 
reason we observe February 22 as his 
birthday is because our calendar was 
changed in 1752. Eleven days—be- 
tween the second and the fourteenth of 
September of that year—were dropped 
out because the Julian calendar had 
drifted 11 days out of gear with the 
seasons. 

The calendar should be universally 
changed by January 1, 1933, because 
then the year, month, week, day, hour, 
minute and second all begin together. 
That year begins on Sunday and ends 
on Sunday. That is also the most 
convenient and logical time for a change 
from the standpoints of the naval 
observatories of England, France, Ger- 
many, Spain and the United States, 
which are always at work, years in 
advance, preparing the exhaustive in- 
ternational statistical data which pro- 
vide the groundwork for the printed 
calendar which we hang up in our homes 
on January first each year. 

The new calendar has found many 
supporters among all classes. When 13 
months make a year all mankind will be 
benefited. 
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In Blackest Italy 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (April, ’28) 


James Waterman Wise 


which is being enacted in Italy to- 

day, one must go behind the scenes. 
One's first impression is that all Italians 
are hypnotized by the fervor and passion 
of Italy’s actor-manager and his sub- 
ordinates. Only on nearer view does 
one see Mussolini's tour de force for what 
it really is: The Greatest Show on 
Earth. 

Very earnestly was I assured that 
Fascismo, though originally it had been 
a minority imposing its will by force, 
had now won the nation so that today 
it represented the will and purpose of the 
Italian people. 

There is little in Italian life today 
which might serve to recall the fact that 
Italians were once a free people. The 
Fascist group is frankly indifferent as to 
whether it holds the people’s mandate, 
and considers itself the self-appointed 
guardian of the national welfare. The 
right of assembly and free speech have 
been openly repudiated as dzngerous to 
the state. The press is controlled by a 
censorship so strict that no word of 
criticism of the present order is found in 
it. In the schools and universities not 
only are instructors committed to the 
doctrines of Fascismo, but even the 
textbooks have been rewritten from a 
purely Fascist point of view. With 
these precautions and with so perfect a 
system of preventing difference of opin- 
ion, it is not surprising that many 
Fascists really believe that all Italy is of 
one mind and spirit. 

This impression, carefully fostered by 
my hosts, was not completely dispelled 
from my mind for some time. True, I 
was surprised that in a unified and 
contented land, every little town should 
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T: understand the spiritual tragedy 


be guarded by Fascist militia, whose 
brothers were in evidence on every 
train. Yet even among the young 
people I met there seemed to be an 
almost formalistic unanimity of ap- 
proval of Fascist policy. Hence it was 
all the more startling when finally I did 
come upon the real state of mind of 
Italy and particularly of Italy’s youth. 

My difficulty in gaining entrance to 
the vast political underworld of Italy 
was great. It is hardly necessary to 
explain that I can give few names and 
quote no authorities. Yet the young 
people I met were not professional 
malcontents. In no sense were they 
anti-social. For the most part they 
were teachers and writers, publicists and 
workers, living to all appearances in full — 
accord with the Fascist state. Once 
received into their confidence, I was 
given letters to their friends everywhere, 
and found that there were great numbers 
in each city. According to their esti- 
mate not a quarter of the 40 million © 
inhabitants of Italy are actively in — 
sympathy with Fascist aims and meth- 
ods. The Fascists, on the other hand, 
when closely questioned about these 
groups, admit their existence, but insist 
that they are a negligible fraction of the 
population. Probably the truth lies 
somewhere between these extreme state- 
ments. 

Far more important, however, than 
the number is the character of their 
opposition to Fascismo. I found it to be 
neither Bolshevist inspired and directed 
—as is so often charged by the Fascists 
—nor yet fanatical. I found no wild 
denunciation of everything Fascism is 
doing, but rather a clear opposition to 
its basic principles. Those principles 
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are lawlessness and opportunism, and out 
of these, they feel, no good can come. 
The many material accomplishments of 
Fascismo they view as bribes offered by a 
despotism to buy the people’s freedom. 
True artistic and intellectual creative- 
ness, they say, cannot flower under 
espionage and persecution. 

It is with difficulty that an outsider 
can understand how real such espionage 
really is. Yet the longer one remains in 
Italy the more surely one recognizes it. 
A visit to Professor Guglielmo Ferrero, 
internationally known historian, brought 
it home to me. I had been told that 
Professor Ferrero was not in sympathy 
with Fascismo; but I was not a little 
startled to find his home guarded by a 
detail of soldiers. Later, when I ex- 
pressed my surprise to him, he informed 
me that for over two years he had been 
thus watched, that he was never per- 
mitted to leave his home without being 
followed and that no message entered or 
left his home unopened. Even his wife 
and children had been subjected to the 
same restrictions. 

A recent statement made by a young 
ex-school teacher, imprisoned for helping 
the liberal Signor Turati to leave Italy, 
is an example of what is widely felt and 
thought. He says: “Against Fascism I 
have only one cause for aversion, but 
that one is unalterable. It rests on 
moral grounds, and is an entire repudia- 
tion of the very atmosphere of Fascism. 
In this I am not alone. To us Fascism 
shall render strict account of the good 
which it has destroyed, of the wounds 
which it has inflicted on the nation. It 
can never stifle our opposition, for it is 
impossible to eradicate a moral instinct. 
The ideals of liberty and justice have 
been ever present in our history. By 
our faith in these ideals we know one 
another. By its contempt for them we 
recognize Fascism. Against our persons 
Fascism can employ bludgeons and 
handcuffs... Against our faith it is 
powerless.” 

The question naturally arises as to 
how it is possible for the Government 
to control a nation if there is any con- 
siderable group which really feels as 
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these young people do. The obvious 
explanation is, of course, the military 
grip which the organized Black Shirts 
have on Italy today. But there is some- 
thing else. Mussolini has captured the 
imagination as well as the arsenals of 
Italy. 

Mussolini, according to his critics at 
least, has succeeded in dominating 
Italy by oft-repeated and always in- 
creased injections of militant nationalism 
into the body politic. The result has 
been the general truculence of Italy’s 
international attitude and the inflamed 
national pride and prejudice which lie 
behind it. Like all unwholesome drugs, 
however, as the dose becomes larger the 
effect is lessened and eventually the drug 
loses all power. It is the result of this 
drugging to which I found young Italians 
looking forward with apprehension. 
They can see but one result, and that is 
the super stimulus whose outcome will 
be war. To them Fascismo and per- 
manent peace, whether domestic or 
with other nations, are irreconcilable 
terms. 

What the outcome of it all will be they 
do not attempt to prophesy. Almost 
any dénouement must be almost as 
tragic as what has gone before. They 
do not for the most part want to see 
Italy surrendered to Bolshevism. There 
can hardly be a peaceful solution of the 
problem, for the constitutional and legal 
means of solution have been completely 
done away with by the present régime. 
Even the death of Mussolini is no longer 
considered as a guarantee of any im- 
provement in national affairs. The one 
avenue of escape, if it may be so called, 
that they see is a war which will dis- 
credit the whole Fascist régime. Yet, 
much as they loathe Fascism, they can- 
not contemplate with satisfaction the 
possibility of a conflict in which Italy 
may be humiliated and defeated. That 
such a conflict is likely to occur, how- 
ever, they do not doubt. That it has 
not occurred already they feel is largely 
due to fear of the Government that the 
peasantry and workers might turn their 
arms against their leaders, rather than 
against the ranks of the enemy. 
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Mathematics for Golfers 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (April, ’28) 


Stephen Leacock 


HAVE played golf for only three or 
I four years, and seldom more than 

ten games in a week, or at most four 
in aday. I have had a proper vest for 
only two years, and I am not going to 
get Scotch socks till next year. 

In short, I am a beginner. True, I 
once had the distinction “of making a 
hole in one,” in other words, of hitting 
the ball into the can in one shot. That 
is to say, after I had hit, a ball was 
found in the can, and my ball was not 
found. It is what we call circumstantial 
evidence—the same thing that people 
are hanged for. 

Yet I may be able to help the ordi- 
nary golfer, or “‘goofer’’—others prefer 
“‘gopher’’—by showing him something 
of the application of mathematics to 
golf. Take for example the problem of 
“going round in bogey.”” The ordinary 
player asks himself, ‘‘ Will the time ever 
come when I shall make not one hole in 
bogey, but all.the holes?” 

Let me explain for the few people who 
never play golf (such as night watchmen, 
night clerks in hotels, astronomers, and 
negroes) that “‘bogey”’ is an imaginary 
player who does each hole at golf in the 
fewest strokes that a first-class player 
ought to need for that hole. Now an 
ordinary player finds it quite usual to do 
one hole out of the nine “in bogey;”’ but 
he wonders whether he will ever do all 
the nine holes of the course in bogey. 
To which we answer with absolute as- 
surance, he will—in time and with 
patience. 

The thing is a simple instance of the 
“mathematical theory of probability.” 
If a player usually makes one hole in 
bogey, or comes close to it, his chance 
of making any one particular hole in 
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bogey is one in nine—or, for easier cal- 
culation, one in ten. When he makes 
it, his chance of doing the same with the 
next hole is also one in ten; therefore, 
his chance of making two holes succes- 
sively in bogey is one-tenth of a tenth 
chance, or one in 100. 

The reader sees how encouraging the 
calculation is. His chance of making 
three holes in bogey one after the other 
will be one in 1000, his chance of four 
one in 10,000 and his chance of making 
the whole round in bogey will be ex- 
actly one in a billion games. In other 
words, all he has to do is to keep right 
on. But for how long? he asks. An 
ordinary player plays about 100 games 
in a year, and will, therefore, play a 
billion games in exactly 10,000,000 
years. That gives us precisely the time 
it will need for persons like the reader 
and myself to go round in bogey. 

Even this calculation needs revision. 
We have to allow for the fact that in 
10,000,000 years the shrinking of the 
earth’s crust, the diminishing heat of the 
sun, and the general slackening down of 
the whole solar system, together with 
the passing of eclipses, comets, and 
showers of meteors, may put us off our 
game. In fact, I doubt if we shall ever 
get around in bogey. 

Let us try a calculation in regard to 
“allowing for the wind.” Many golf 
players of my own particular class are 
always preoccupied with the question of 
“allowing for the wind.” My friend 
Jones, for example, just before driving 
always murmurs something, as if in 
prayer, about “allowing for the wind.” 
After driving he says with a sigh, “I 
didn’t allow for the wind.” In fact, all 


through my class there is a feeling that 
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our game is practically ruined by the 
wind. We ought really to play in the 
middle of the Desert of Sahara where 
there isn’t any. 

For example, in our game of last 
Wednesday, Jones in his drive struck 
the ball with what, he assures me, was 
his full force, hitting it with absolute 
accuracy, as he himself admits, fair in 
the center, and he himself feeling, on 
his own assertion, absolutely fit, his eye 
being absolutely “‘in,’’ and he also hav- 
ing on his proper sweater—a further 
necessary condition of first-class play. 
Under all the favorable circumstances 
the ball advanced only 50 yards! It 
was evident at once that it was a simple 
matter of the wind. 

Granted that Jones—as measured on 
a hitting machine the week the circus 
was here—can hit two tons, and that 
this whole force was pressed against a 
golf ball only one inch and a quarter 
in diameter. What happens? Mathe- 
matically calculated, and taking Jones's 
statements at their face value, the ball 
would have traveled, had it not been for 
the wind, no less than 6% miles. 

I give next a calculation in regard to 
“moving the head.” I have seen mem- 
bers of our golf club sit silent and glum 
all evening, murmuring from time to 
time, “I moved my head.’ When 
Jones and I play together I often hit the 
ball sideways into the vegetable garden 
from which no ball returns (they have 
one of these on every links; it is a Scot- 
tish invention). And Jones always 
says, “You moved your head.” 

In short, if absolute immobility of the 
head could be achieved, the major prob- 
lem of golf would be solved. Now, 
mathematically, the head poised on the 
neck, has an orbit of about two inches, 
not counting the rolling of the eyes. 
The sweep of a golf ball is based on a 
radius of 250 yards, or a circumference 


area of 27,878,400 square feet, the whole 
of which is controlled by a tiny move- 
ment of the human neck. In other 
words, if a player were to wiggle his 
neck even '/199 of an inch the amount of 
ground on which the ball might falsely 
alight would be half a million square 
feet. If at the same time he multiplies 
the effect by rolling his eyes, the ball 
might alight anywhere. Hence, after 
reading this any sensible player will 
keep his head still. 

A further calculation remains. Every 
golfer is aware that on some days he 
plays better than on others. Question 
—How often does a man really play his 
game? Take Jones. There are cer- 
tain days, when he is, as he admits 
himself, ‘ put off his game” by not hav- 
ing on his proper golf vest. On other 
days the light puts him off his game; at 
other times the dark; so, too, the heat; 
or again the cold. He is often put off 
his game because he has been up late 
the night before; or because he has been 
to bed too early the night before; the 
barking of a dog always puts him off 
his game; so do children; or adults; or 
women. Bad news disturbs his game; 
so does good; so also does the absence of 
news. 

All of this may be expressed mathe- 
matically by applying the theory of 
permutations and probability; let us 
say that there are 50 forms of disturb- 
ance which put Jones off his game. 
Each one of these disturbances happens, 
say, once in ten days. What chance is 
there that a day will come when not a 
single one of them occurs? The formula 
is a little complicated, but any mathe- 
matician will find that, worked out in 
time and reckoning four games to the 
week and allowing for leap years and 
solar eclipses, Jones plays at his best 
about once in 2,930,000 years. 

And from watching Jones play I 


of about 1600 yards—nearly equal toa __ think that this is about right. 
mile. Inside this circumference is an 
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The Workshops of Congress 


Condensed from the Nation’s Business (March, ’28) 


Chester Leasure 


T the last session of Congress 
23,832 legislative proposals 
were introduced into the two 

Houses. Such a figure might lead us to 
believe that law-making, like manufac- 
turing, is geared to mass production, and 
that Congress is engaged in a breathless 
marathon of legislating. But it really 
isn’t as bad as it seems. 

Of the total bills introduced, only 
1422 were passed, and of these, 615 
were private bills—pensions, claims, and 
resolutions. What of the remaining 
22,410? Some passed one House and 
failed in the other. But by far the 
greater number were weighed, measured, 
and rejected in the workshops of Con- 
gress, the committee rooms. 

Among the bills that failed were many 
“introduced by request,’’ which some 
congressman was forced to introduce, 
even though he had little thought that 
it would pass, because it represented the 
chief purpose ir. life of some earnest 
club or group in his district. Many 
bills that died were “jackass bills.” 
But now and then a meritorious measure 
is strangled in committee. And _ this 
gives rise to occasional criticism of the 
committee system as vesting too much 
power in a small group—‘‘little Con- 
gresses’’ exercising too great a veto 
power. 

The proponents of this argument 
declare that every measure has a right 
to a fair and square hearing from Con- 
gress. The practical answer to this is 
to speculate on probable progress if the 
531 members of Congress were to at- 
tempt to weigh and consider each and 
all of those 23,832 measures. 

I asked a House member of 12 years’ 
experience, ‘Do you study all bills 
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introduced so that you will know their 
merit when you are called on to vote?” 

“Do you really understand what you 
are asking me?’’ he countered. ‘Have 
you any conception of the time it would 
take simply to read them all?” Then 
he went on to explain: ‘‘ Unless they are. 
measures of broadest national or party 
interest, or unless my state and district 
are acutely interested, I rely on the 
judgment of the committee that has 
investigated the bill and sent it back to 
the House for action. For instance, I 
am a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, one of the so-called major commit- 
tees. As a member I become thor- 
oughly informed as to all the details of 
measures that come before us, requiring 
investigation. The more time I take to 
become informed as to such measures, 
the less time I have for the intimate 
details of appropriations, revenue meas- 
ures, questions of transportation, public 
lands, Indian affairs, agriculture, rec- 
lamation, and the many other important 
and technical questions which Congress 
must consider. 

“While our committee is at work, let 
us say, On a proposal to legalize pur- 
chasing pools of American interests to 
cope with foreign selling monopolies in 
such essentials as rubber, other com- 
mittees of specialists are at work on 
other questions of equal importance. 
Later, on the floor of the House, mem- 
bers are in position to discuss the 
measures of their committees. So the 
big task of legislating for 118,000,000 
people, whose interests are widely 
diversified, is broken up into segments, 
and assigned to specialists. Asa matter 
of practical fact, if it were not for the 
committee system Congress would be 
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hopelessly swamped. There simply has 
to be a division of work.” 

There are 80 of these workshops— 
legislative laboratories; 46 in the House 
and 34 in the Senate. Tasks and duties 
assigned to them range all the way from 
finding the money to run the govern- 
ment to the disposal of waste paper. 
And Congressional waste paper is no 
small thing, for the committee on the 
disposal of such wastes recently reported 
$18,000 from salvage sales. The rela- 
tive réles of the committees vary with 
each session, as the character of the 
issues before Congress shift and change. 
When the Treaty of Versailles was up 
for ratification, the Senate’s Foreign 
Relations Committee monopolized the 
spotlight. When the bill awarding 
increased pay for postal employes was 
vetoed by the White House with an 
admonition to Congress to find the 
money before increasing wages, the 
work fell largely upon the committees on 
post offices and post roads. Congress 
now is confronted with the task of 
providing against another Mississippi 
disaster, and committees charged with 
that investigation are much in the 
picture. 

The fiscal committees are particularly 
busy. So vast and intricate are the 
questions involving the spending of 
Uncle Sam’s money that the appropria- 
tion committees are forced to divide the 
task, assigning specific duties to sub- 
committees of the general committee. 
These sub-committees have in turn the 
aid of experts of the various departments 
of the Government whose appropriation 
needs are involved. 

It is the custom to lash out at Con- 
gress as being free with the taxpayer’s 
money, but the facts are that, since the 
Bureau of the Budget was first estab- 
lished down to the end of the present 
Congress, the actual appropriations have 
been less, each season, than the total 
recommended by the Bureau and ap- 
proved by the White House. For six 
years the total saving, so to speak, 


between budget recommendations and 
the actual appropriations by Congress 
is $359,193,432. 

Thus the committees are the real 
workshops of Congress, and no legisla- 
tion is written into law until after it has 
run the gauntlet of committee inquisi- 
tion, inspection, and investigation. 

Simply because a bill passes muster in 
committee and is reported for action, it 
by no means follows that it becomes a 
law. It may be rejected outright, or it 
may be so amended on the floors of the 
Houses that its own committee fathers 
can scarce recognize it. If a measure 
passes the House but fails in the Senate, 
it has still another committee hurdle to 
clear—a conference committee, a joint 
group of both House and Senate. When 
the conference committee has agreed, 
the conference bill must again run the 
gamut of final passage in each House 
before it goes to the White House for 
approval or rejection. 

This picture of the workshops of 
Congress is a bit at variance with the 
rather widely accepted idea that Con- 
gress is mostly engaged in staging an 
indifferent sort of vaudeville. 

Congress, to be sure, has its gallery- 
players, its pouter pigeons, its arena 
stalkers, its lightning defiers, its viewers- 
with-alarm and its pointers-with-pride, 
but, as a matter of fact, these are few 
and far between. 

Near the end of his quarter century 
in the House of Representatives the late 
Speaker Champ Clark said of congress- 
men as he had seen them come and go: 
“Most men who achieve reputations 
(in Congress) build them by patient, 
careful, unremitting toil. . . . There is 
a class of men in Congress—and they 
constitute the largest group of promi- 
nent actors there—who do not rise to 
sudden eminence by one brilliant effort. 
They are slow but sure climbers. They 
are forceful, cautious, vigilant, conserva- 
tive, safe, and successful.”’ 

First and last, that is a fair appraisal 
of today’s Congress, too. 
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Jugtown 
Condensed from The Mentor (April, 28) 
Ruth Kedzie Wood 


rises on a county fair in rural 

North Carolina. A judge arrang- 
ing an exhibit sends a helper to the 
nearest store for dishes to put apples in. 
She asks for tin, but the merchant gives 
her a dozen plates of brilliant orange 
glaze, fired from native clay. 

It so happens that our apple expert 
is also a discriminating judge of arts and 
crafts. The plates are to her shining 
evidence that somewhere not far away 
the craft of kick-wheel and kiln still has 
its followers. 

“That was a Big Moment,” relates 
Juliana Busbee of the discovery. ‘‘ From 
then on my husband—who is an art- 
ist and a historian—and I were in- 
terested in trying to find the makers.” 

Somewhere inland was a village called 
“Why Not?” There, the hardware 
merchant said, survivors of a forgotten 
settlement of Staffordshire colonists 
still carried on a more or less Elizabethan 
existence. Mr. Busbee wrote hopefully 
to the “mayor” of Why Not? No 
reply. He sent another to the “ post- 
master.” Again no reply. Then he 
went forth himself to discover the why 
of Why Not? 

When he saw, he understood. Three 
cabins, remotely separated, composed 
the hamlet. Nowhere was a wheel to 
be found. Sawmill and cotton factory 
had absorbed the potters. The Bus- 
bees’ quest became an obsession. Pot- 
tery was the one important primitive 
craft of their state, and they burned to 
revive it. 

It was in the Jugtown section of 
Moore County that they found the 
answer. Jugtown was down at the 
heel. Jugtown had nocommerce. State 
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sk homespun curtain of this tale 


prohibition had deprived the sham- 
bling community of its industry—or- 
ders for jugs from distilleries. Some 
old men were making dishes and pickle 
jars for local households, and surplus 
wares were being peddled by wagon; in 
this way the 12 orange-colored salt- 
glaze plates had reached the hardware 
store. 

A few potters were soon reprieved 
from mechanical occupations. Rotting 
wheels were brought out and repaired. 
Boys were put to digging the clay whose 
existence on this sun-hardened plain 
had determined the original choice of a 
site for the pioneer settlement. Handi- 
ness at the wheel, derived from fore- 
fathers bred in the ‘‘ Five Towns”’ of the 
English pottery district, was recogniza- 
ble in the case of a few. Little by little 
the expiring colony of folk-crafters was 
brought to a semblance of its former 
activity. Mr. Busbee encouraged the 
simple outlines that spelled beauty. to 
the master designers of Staffordshire, 
and to the Chinese before them. He 
saw to it that the potters did no other 
labor, so that their fingers should keep 
their sensitiveness. The venerable mem- 
bers of the colony and the young 
children were shown how to model 
roosters and hens out of balls of clay, 
and punch pin holes in their shiny red 
and gray breasts for the sifting of 
salt and pepper. 

Shipments of practical and ornamen- 
tal pieces found immediate sale in the 
towns where they were shown by Mrs. 
Busbee, who had elected the job of 
presenting Jugtown ware to America. 
The pitchers, plates, and bowls—and the 
ever-popular pepper and salt chickens— 
came into use on the wave of antiquarian 
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interest that swept the country after the 
war. 

The settlement among the North 
Carolina pines has found itself. Mr. 
and Mrs. Busbee have built themselves 
a cabin and share the everyday life of the 
125 souls that comprise the community. 
With the salt-glaze now in steady de- 
mand, workers who had gone to other 
occupations have regained their trade 
at home, and have patrons even in that 
far-away region where Yankees dwell. 

Peter, according to Mr. Busbee, is 
counted the best potter in the settle- 
ment. ‘His very life is the potter’s 
wheel. He walks with a reminiscent 
motion of kicking the treadle that spins 
the wheel. He can turn bigger jugs and 
jars and churns than any other potter in 
the world: He says so himself. Peter 
was greatly amused that I wanted him 
to make for me a lot of ‘dirt dishes’ 
like his pappy and he had made during 
the Civil War. 

“*Can’t them Yankees in New York 
git no white chiney?’ he asked with deep 
suspicion.” 

Peter, like most of his neighbors, has a 
numerous progeny. They are scarcely 
free of their mother’s skirts when they 
are pressed into some task that has to do 
with the digging, hauling, grinding, 
moulding or firing of clay. A boy of 14 
or 15 attains to the dignity of ball mak- 
ing, which means ridding the clay of 
gravel, kneading it smooth, and weigh- 
ing it into lumps the required size. 

When the turner has opened out his 
clay, pulled it up with even fingers, 
widened it, narrowed it, chipped it to the 
wanted thickness, then comes the 
temperamental process of stacking and 
firing the kiln. 

The potter crawls into the kiln and 
begins to stack at the upper end, so that 
two are required inside the kiln to hand 
up the ware to him and two on the out- 
side to hand it in. 

“The burning requires from 10 to 15 
hours,” again quoting Mr. Busbee. 
“The increase of heat must be steady 
though very gradual (to avoid fire 
cracking). The last few hours at the 
finish are as confusing as was the casting 


of Cellini’s ‘Perseus.’ The salt for the 
glazing has been spread in the sun all 
day todry. When the ware in the kiln 
has reached white heat, the potter begins 
stoking with lightwood. Dense black 
smoke mounts to the sky and attracts 
loafers from all over the neighborhood. 
When Peter opens the furnace door to 
chuck in more wood, he has to hold up 
both hands to shield his face from the 
furious heat. Then he removes a brick 
here and there, laid over the flue holes in 
the top of the kiln. The jars and 
churns, pitchers and bowls glow with an 
incandescent light that seems to come 
from within them. The time has come 
for salting. 

“Peter takes a long critical look 
through the flue holes at the blinding- 
hot ware and finally gives the sign. 
The ‘stackdoodles’ (children who help 
stack a kiln) bring the salt in gallon 
crocks. Grabbing a crock Peter runs 
down one side and his boy the other, 
throws a handful of salt at the fire end, 
and listens intently. Yes, it fries with 
the proper sound and he orders his boy 
to go ahead. Then they both run up 
and down, throwing in handfuls of salt. 

“The flame has disappeared from the 
chimney and the smoke has turned to 
a thin blue-gray. Peter pokes a thin 
slather of lightwood through a hole 
into the kiln. It instantly bursts into 
flame and illumines the sides of the ware 
so that he can see if there is sufficient 
glaze before he allows the fire to die 
down. If the glaze is unsatisfactory, he 
blasts again and repeats the salting. 
Then the kiln is shut up tight and left 
to cool for two or three days. 

“An amazing thing about this pottery 
is its close similarity in shape to the 
primitive pottery in various parts of the 
earth. These potters make a syrup jug 
which is exactly like jars taken from the 
tombs of the Han Dynasty.” 

In the Jugtown burying grour.d is a 
tall clay marker dated 1750. No stone 
is available on this flat plain, and it has 
fallen to the potters to devise memorials 
shaped like jugs. In Jugtown, Art and 
Life and Death—all are served by the 
potter’s wheel. 
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Back of War 


Condensed from The World’s Work (April, ’28) 


Henry Kittredge Norton 


P to a certain point, the more 
people there are in any given 
territory, the more prosperous 

it becomes. More people mean more 
work, more development, and a higher 
average production. But sooner or later 
the “optimum population” is reached 
when there are enough people, and a 
further influx only lowers the average 
well-being. 

Fascist Italy is the outstanding 
European example of overpopulation. 
Italy has a population of 41,000,000 on 
119,000 square miles, or 338 to the 
square mile, and the population is in- 
creasing at the rate of about 400,000 
annually. Bursting with new vitality, 
Italy demands room to expand, land 
for her increasing millions. In the 
picturesque phrase of Mussolini, “Italy 
must expand or she will explode!" 

On the opposite side of the world, 
Japan finds herself in much the same 
condition. ith a population of 60,- 
000,000 people, 397 to the square mile, 
there is an increase of approximately 
600,000 each year. The large propor- 
tion of mountainous land in Japan adds 
to the difficulty. 

Japan and Italy are at one in the 
opinion that a country with a large 
surplus population is as a matter of 
right and justice entitled to additional 
territory. Japan extends the argument 
and makes it an issue between the white 
and the colored races. 

The underpopulated countries by no 
means concede the claim that “ teeming 
millions’ in an overcrowded country 
confer the right to additional territory. 
The implications of this theory are 
vigorously attacked. If Japan (or any 
other nation) is entitled to take addi- 
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tional territory on account of surplus 
population, then, when she has filled this 
newly acquired territory, she is entitled 
to more, and so on indefinitely. In- 
definitely up toa certain point. That is 
when, in her expansion, she comes into 
contact with a race more crowded than 
she is. If Japan, for instance, is en- 
titled to expand into northern Asia, she 
must come sooner or later into competi- 
tion with even more fecund races, such 
as the Chinese or Indians. Then, to be 
consistent, she must either raise her 
birth rate to a still higher level, or resign 
some territory to the more prolific race. 

This would be the ultimate result of 
the “teeming millions” claim. It means 
that the sole criterion of race survival is — 
to be the ability to reproduce. It means 
that the achievements of science, art, — 
and religion are all to go by the board 
and that the race that can breed fastest 
shall inherit the earth. Having done 
so, and having filled the earth, what 
then? Is all this fecundity to be sud- 
denly discontinued? V/ill this race, 
which obtained the world on its ability 
to reproduce, its task accomplished, 
forthwith discard the very characteris- 
tics that gave it its primacy and reduce 
its birth rate to a figure that will enable © 
it to live in harmony with itself? Or 
will its children, first reduced to the 
lowest level of degradation, destroy each 
other in a struggle for the all-too- 
limited food supply? 

The ‘teeming millions” theory, ac- 
cording to this argument, is a direct 
menace to all civilization, Oriental as 
well as Occidental. Some other world 
polity must be adopted if we would con- 
tinue along the way of progress. The 
“teeming millions” theory must go the 
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way of the “economic necessity "’ theory, 
which lured the nations of Europe into 
positions in Asia from which they must 
eventually retire as gracefully as may 
be. The day of universal peace will not 
come until the nations of the earth are 
willing to forego their attempts to adjust 
their territory to their population and 
take up the task of adjusting their 
population to their territory. 

The Japanese rejoinder to this argu- 
ment comes promptly. They argue 
that it is all very well for the white race, 
now that it has secured the Americas, 
most of Africa, and Australia for its own 
future expansion, to cry quits and say: 
“Now let’s all quietly keep what we 
have!"’ The Japanese see no justice in 
that. 

Yet this is essentially but the ‘‘ teem- 
ing millions’ theory again. Moreover, 
it is pointed out that the white races 
have, for the past 1000 years, been 
pioneering in developing new countries, 
building a civilization based on harness- 
ing the forces of nature to man’s use. 
The ultimate good of the human race, 
the brown portion of it as well as the 
white, now demands, not the flooding of 
all the new lands with a crowded popula- 
tion like Asia's, but the restricting of 
Asia's prodigal human reproduction to 
proportions where advancing science 
and increasing production in other parts 
of the world can sustain it in the state of 
economic well-being that is the prereq- 
uisite of civilization for the future. 

Expansion for the purpose of relieving 
the pressure of surplus population is 
neither justifiable in the eyes of the 
world nor a means of bettering condi- 
tions at home. As an excuse for taking 
the territory of others, it rests upon 
mere numbers—the ability to reproduce. 
As an alleviation of the pressure of 
population at home it is delusive, for the 
causes that have brought the pressure 
into existence are left in operation to 
continue it. 

Such is the argument against the 
claim of Japan, Italy, and others of the 
moral right to expand because of high 
birth rates. Nor is unrestricted immi- 








gration the solution, though the over- 
crowded countries insist that the United 
States, Canada, Australia, etc., are 
guilty of dog-in-the-manger tactics be- 
cause they have millions of acres of 
unused arable land and are not willing 
for others to occupy it. This argument 
has a distinct appeal, but it ignores the 
fact that the ultimate result of throwing 
these lands open without restriction to 
immigrants from the overcrowded coun- 
tries would tend to reduce the level of 
economic well-being—the standard of 
living—of the people in the new coun- 
tries to the very point from which 
those immigrants are now so anxious to 
escape. 

There is, of course, no accepted 
criterion on which the proper population 
of the world can be determined. If the 
white race insists upon high standards 
and the yellow race insists upon large 
numbers, the arbiter must be force or 
compromise. 

There seems but one course that can 
be advocated by those who favor peace 
and progress with the hope of arriving at 
a solution. That is that each nation 
shall adjust its population to such 
numbers as it can support on the stand- 
ard of living it desires. On no account 
should it be allowed to seize the territory 
of others to make room for its increasing 
numbers. Nor should it force its 
people into countries where they are not 
wanted, thus overcrowding those coun- 
tries. It can regulate the pressure of 
population in its own land as it sees fit, 
but every other nation should have the 
same opportunity. Population should 
be adjusted to territory and not territory 
to population. 

Until the point of view is accepted by 
leaders of opinion in the countries of 
high population pressure, their govern- 
ments will be driven to seek new outlets 
for the people in colonies, by conquest, 
or through emigration. Here is a mat- 
ter over which conflict between nations 
is always possible, where feeling runs 
higher as the element of racial or na- 
tional superiority is injected, and where 
the danger of a clash is ever present. 
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The Teachable Age 


Condensed from the Survey Graphic (April, ’28) 


From a study by E. L. Thorndike 


of age should restrain himself 

from trying to learn anything 
because of a fear that he is too old to 
learn it. Nor should he use that fear 
as an excuse for not learning anything 
which he ought to learn. If he fails 
in learning it, inability due directly 
to age will very rarely, if ever, be the 
reason.” 


Thus in the final chapter of his forth- 
coming book E. L. Thorndike, professor 
of psychology at Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, sums up the evidence 
of the first extensive inquiry as to 
whether infancy, childhood and adoles- 
cence have an advantage over the adult 
years in the ability to learn. 


In this inquiry Professor Thorndike 
and his associates conducted three ex- 
tensive series of experiments covering 
long periods of learning. One concerned 
learning to read, write, compute, and 
form certain simple habits in the case of 
adult prisoners. A second concerned 
the learning of typical high school sub- 
jects, such as algebra, English, civics, 
and biology by adult pupils in public 
evening high schools. The third re- 
ported the learning of typewriting and 
stenography by adults in secretarial 
schools. The investigation also in- 
cluded intensive experiments in learning 
to write with the left hand, to typewrite, 
and to understand the artificial language 
Esperanto. 


A class of eight undertook to learn to 
write with their left hands. “Somehow 
the adult starts in writing with the 
wrong hand with nearly as great facility 
as the child of eight or nine has in writing 
with the right hand, after two years of 
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‘T: general, nobody under 45 years 


schooling. In general, the gain of these 
eight adults from 16 hours of practice 
was greater than the gain expected of 
children using the right hand in two 
years of growth and schooling, including 
100 or more hours of special practice in 
handwriting. . . . Any similar group of 
adults, then, should be able to learn new 
trades, new games of skill, and the like, 
with a degree of success comparable te 
that observed in this experiment.” 


In the experiment in the learning of 
typewriting in a class of adults, the older 
subjects seemed to do better than the 
younger. Esperanto was chosen for the 
third experiment ‘because it represents 
the learning of a logical intellectual sys- 
tem, and whatever is true of learning it is 
applicable in large measure to learning 
Latin or French, or algebra, or botany or 
any system of organized facts.’’ The 
results of this test indicated that “the 
difference between age 22 and age 40 in 
ability to learn a logical systematic lan- 
guage is small, and is confined largely to 
pronunciation.” 


The study of the learning of prisoners 
covered records in reading, spelling, 
vocabulary and other school subjects of 
283 men enrolled in the school at Sing 
Sing for one or more terms. These rec- 
ords were compared with the time re- 
quired by school children to make like 
progress. 


“The men on the average made 82 
percent of the gain which children make 
during the same months of schooling. 
The children, however, had four times as 
long a school day and spent more hours 
on reading, writing, spelling, and arith- 
metic during nine months than these 
adults had during 11. Moreover, the 
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norms stating the gains of children are 
for children of average intellect, while 
these adults were in general below the 
average. So it seems certain that these 
adults learned these school subjects more 
rapidly than they would have learned 
them at the age of 10 or 12. On the 
whole the results with these adult men 
support the conclusion that the curve of 
ability to learn in relation to age from 22 
to 42 is a very slow decline.” 


The study of students in the public 
evening schools covered 886 pupils from 
14 years of age to 30. The records for 
these showed that students aged from 20 
to 24 gained most. Taking this group 
as the standard, the “ability to learn” 
was tabulated thus: 


59 for age 14 4 16 years 


87 for age 30 years or over 


In an experiment devised to test 
“sheer modifiability’’ or plasticity, how- 
ever, the younger people studied were 
clearly superior. 


In addition to facts disclosed by ex- 
periments, Protessor Thorndike also 
recorded opinions of nearly 100 grown- 
ups aged from 20 to 40 and over on their 
experiences in learning of many varieties 
at various ages—on learning to dance or 
skate or play the piano; to like olives, 
spinach, or raw oysters; to speak in pub- 
lic or play chess; their changes in atti- 
tude toward unpleasant things, such as 
thunderstorms or snakes, and toward 
political, religious and social views. 


“In general the testimony of this 
group indicates: that almost anything is 
learnable at any time up to 50; that, in 
general, age seems to influence the power 
of intellectual acquisition very much less 
than it influences motor skill; that the 
difficulty expected in learning at late age 
is in part due to a sensitiveness to ridi- 
cule and undesired attention. 


“These facts seem to show that adults 
learn much less than they might, partly 





because they underestimate their power 
of learning, and partly because of un- 
pleasant attention and comment; also 
that adults learn less than they might 
because they do not care enough about 
learning.” 


In tracing the age-changes in learning 
ability, Professor Thorndike calls par- 
ticular attention to inner growth or de- 
velopment. ‘We can assert that the 
factor of inner growth favors adults in 
comparison with children. Unless it is 
counterbalanced by factors acting in the 
opposite direction, inner growth gives 
the person from 25 to 45 as good an abil- 
ity to learn as he had from 20 to 25, a 
better ability than he had from 15 to 20, 
and a much better ability than he had 
from 5 to 15.” 


Disuse—the failure to keep on learn- 
ing—decreases the ability tolearn. “If 
a man ceased at 30 to learn, he would 
tend gradually to lose such gains in abil- 
ity to learn as he had acquired at school 
or by other training.” 


“On the whole, the facts about age 
changes in general justify a rather vigor- 
ous skepticism concerning inner degen- 
eration as the sole cause for the drop in 
learning power from 22 to 45. Disuse 
has substantial claims to recognition. 
The decline is then not only small in 
amount; but is in part avoidable by the 
simple expedient of continuing to learn. 


“The decline from the acme of ability 
to learn (located probably at some 
point between 20 to 25) to about 42 is 
only about 15 percent for a representa- 
tive group of abilities; also the ages 25 to 
45 are superior to childhood, and equal 
or superior to early adolescence (14-18) 
in general ability to learn. 


“Such few age differences as do ap- 
pear in the capacity to learn are usually 
explainable as the products of special 
experiences. All conclusions point to 
the fact that the general laws of learning 
are substantially the same from the age 
of 15 to 50.” 
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The Church and the Undergraduate 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (April, '28) 


Bernard Iddings Bell 


HE first thing to be noted about 

collegians is not the difference be- 

tween them and the rest of society, 
but their extraordinary likeness to it. 
They are usually quite normal human 
beings, between the ages of 18 and 
25, more or less earnestly studying 
about themselves and the world. Pro 
ably seven eighths of all undergraduates 
are children of their time, accepting 
without question current opinions, prej- 
udices, standards. All youths are con- 
servative, collegiate youths not excepted. 
They are shy, self-conscious, overmod- 
est, fearful of being considered eccentric. 
The few with really questioning minds 
are so rare that the discovery of one of 
them is an event in the college profes- 
sor’s year. 

The average undergraduate is, in 
other words, a creature of the general 
public opinion of his time, an intensely 
conformist person, a moral young man. 
For what are morals? Morality means 
conformity to whatever is considered 
socially useful in the group to which the 
individual happens to belong—any who 
find this definition shocking are respect- 
fully referred to a good dictionary. To 
be moral is to do what one’s social group 
considers necessary for common welfare. 
It is moral for a Turk to have three wives 
at once; moral for a citizen of Nevada to 
have three wives seriatim; immoral for a 
monk to have any wives at all. All de- 
pends on the group to which one be- 
longs. 

Public opinion presses in upon the 
colleges with a force which most of the 
students never think of resisting. Does 
the collegian disregard the Volstead Act? 
He does it, not because he is in revolt, 
but because he wishes to conform to 
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current middle-class custom. His ideas 
of purity he derives from conversations, 
books, magazines, prepared not for him 
but for the world of which he is a part. 
Is he complacent and _ self-centered? 
Yes, but no more than the people around 
him. Does he cheat in examinations 
and defend the practice? He learns it 
from the worship of success at any price 
which characterizes our entire age. In 
short, for better or worse, he is a moral 
young man. It is this very morality 
which interferes with his apprehension of 
what the Christian religion is all about. 
What is the Christian Church? The 
usual undergraduate has only the 
vaguest idea, and that erroneous. He 
thinks what almost everybody else 
thinks. To some students the Church 
means a collection of long-faced persons 
who anemically admire one another. To 
others it is something behind the Anti- 
saloon League. To a third group it 
seems to be a loose society of those who 
are interested in listening, semioccasion- 
ally, in an atmosphere of intense re- 
spectability, to discussions of the good, 
the true, the beautiful, phrased with 
sufficient vagueness to disturb nobody. 
But to an even larger group the Church 
is supposed to be a collection of puritan- 
ical joy killers who have, for some un- 
explained reason, retained into this 
enlightened age a considerable group of 
antiquated personal inhibitions. 
Ordinarily the collegian cannot help 
observing that the standards of the 
Church are no longer the standards of 
society about him. Usually he jumps to 
the easy conclusion that the difference 
between the two codes of ethics is that 
the Church's ethics are outworn and 
outmoded. Ergo, the teachings of the 
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Church as to conduct seem to him, at the 
best, negligible; at the worst, a positive 
hindrance to reasonable progress. 

Because he does not understand that 
the Christian Church involves a life lived 
for supernatural ends, admittedly dif- 
ferent from those of the world at large, 
he almost always fails to understand the 
real basis for Christian morals. He 
ought to be helped to see that the aim of 
the two codes are different. The good 
offered by the world of our day is a good 
limited essentially to a life soon to end in 
death. It consists chiefly in food, shel- 
ter, opportunity for procreation, dis- 
traction from too probing thought, com- 
fort, security, admiration from one’s 
fellows. If these seem adequate ends, 
the game may well be played according 
to the rules laid down by the world. But 
there are those who are persuaded that 
these goods are relatively unimportant; 
that what the wise man seeks is nothing 
less than such personal unity with reality 
as makes the possession of all things else 
of second-rate importance; that man is 
really thirsty for God, lonely for God. 
If Christianity is based, as historically it 
has always been based, upon such con- 
victions as these, then it is not unreason- 
able that the mystical Body of Christ 
should claim, as the price of the bread of 
life, a moral living quite its own. If the 
undergraduate can only get it through 
his head that Christian morals and natu- 
ral morals are two quite different things, 
get it out of his head that one is merely 
old-fashioned while the other is up-to- 
date, get it into his head that they differ 
in aim and purpose, a vast confusion 
may be resolved. 

Take as an example that subject 
which is now almost always mentioned 
whenever morality is discussed—the 
Seventh Commandment. Christian mo- 
rality regards man as an immortal soul 
lodged within a body, and believes that 
sex matters are of less interest than the 
destiny of man’s soul. In the present 
world most people hardly admit that 
there is a soul, unless in the sense of a 
higher function of the body. Man may 


be a superbeast, but he is essentially a 
beast. And because they think this, the 
impulse toward chastity and monogamy 
loses force, for the simple reason that 
chastity is not an animal virtue and 
never was. If man is only a socialized 
beast, there is little reason why promis- 
cuity should not prevail. 


What is the Christian to do about it? 
Nothing so long as people believe that 
man is a higher animal and nothing 
more. When the Church or her ecclesi- 
astics thunder against divorce and de- 
mand monogamy and fidelity, unless 
they make it plain that they are speaking 
of wisdom for those who as Christians 
are seeking God, and not for people who 
care nothing for Christ or His definition 
of man, their arguments have doubtful 
application. 

We may as well abandon the attempt 
to make people live like Christians when 
they are not Christians, to preserve a 
Christian civilization without belief in 
that God-search which alone justifies 
Christian civilization. To ask people 
who worship Mammon to live lives of 
sacrifice, to expect devotees of Venus to 
be chaste, to hope that people whose 
real God is comfort at any price will 
suffer gladly for truth, is grotesque. 


We live in a pagan world, as did the 
Hebrew prophets, as did Christ, as did 
His early disciples. Christians are now 
—they probably always have been and 
always will be—a chosen people, set 
apart. What is right or wrong for 
ang may not be right or wrong for 
them. 


It would help the undergraduate a 
good deal if the Church would plainly 
say: “If you wish Christ’s grace, if you 
believe that He is the Way, the Truth, 
the Life, the Sustainer of souls, then you 
must try to live according to that mo- 
rality which isof Him. If you are satis- 
fied by lesser aims, then the Church’s 
morality cannot hold you, and she can 
not be held responsible for your even- 
tual, or present, happiness or un- 
happiness.” 
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Choosing One’s Children 


Condensed from The Forum (April, ’28) 


A Young Mother 


E who choose the number of 
our children are criticized for 
keeping our families down toa 


“miserly minimum,” and warned that 
we are ‘selfishly sacrificing our birth- 
right, the greatest influence in character 
development, for what usually turns 
out to be a mess of pottage.”” It is high 
time that some of us should rise to de- 
fend our course. 

Unquestionably, birth control does 
enable selfish individuals to escape their 
responsibility, but that the majority of 
us are actuated by any such motive I 
utterly deny. The young married peo- 
ple of today are not shirking parenthood 
because they prefer material comforts 
and a carefree existence to the blessings 
of family life. They are eager to have 
children, but they face obstacles their 
forbears were never called upon to meet. 

Most generally recognized among 
these is the present high cost of living. 
That in itself makes for later marriages 
and hence, even without voluntary 
limitation, smaller families. Before Ga- 
reth and I were married, we worked out 
a budget to make sure that we could 
carry it through. When we had listed 
rent, heat and light, food (60 cents a day 
per person), commutation, taxes and 
insurance, dentist and doctor, church 
and charity, personal expenses and 
clothing (a ridiculously small allow- 
ance), we had exceeded our income by 
more than $60—and our savings column 
was still a blank! 

“What if there is a baby?” inquired 
two alarmed mothers when we laugh- 
ingly confided our plight. ‘There just 
can’t be a baby at first,” we replied, and 
there wasn’t. But what if we hadn’t 
known how to avoid it? 
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Did we do wrong to marry? There 
are those who would answer yes. I 
cannot feel so. In the two years before 
our first little daughter was born, Gareth 
and I gained an understanding, an ap- 
preciation of each other that would have 
been impossible, I believe, had the ad- 
justments entailed by the advent of 
children been added to the many— 
physical, emotional, intellectual—that 
must be made by every husband and 
wife during the first year. 

Every man who sets out to found a 
home these days ought, for his peace of 
mind, to have a sum of money set aside 
as a safety margin, yet that is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult thing for a young man 
to accomplish if he marries early. 
Moreover, few men in their early 
twenties are convinced that they have 
found their life work, and hesitate to 
renounce the search in order to provide 
for wife and children. Is it to be won- 
dered at that many postpone marriage 
till later years or, marrying (when the 
cost of babies is so great) insist on birth 
control? 

The scarcity of domestic labor, too, is 
important. Whereas our mothers were 
rarely without competent assistance 
during the early childhood of their 
families, we have to pay three times 
what our mothers paid for a servant. 

Health is a factor the mother cannot 
overlook. Without it housekeeping be- 
comes drudgery, and child training an 
almost intolerable burden. The strain 
of our high speed civilization is desper- 
ately hard on the nervous system. 
Many a mother simply has not the 
strength to mother a large brood. Last 
autumn I gave birth to my third child 
and I want no more, because I have not 
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the vitality to mother four or five ade- 
quately, maintain a standard of house- 
keeping which makes our home a pleas- 
ant place to live, and still give to my 
husband the companionship which is 
our mutual joy. 

“Tt is too bad that you are a college 
woman,” commented a noted obstetri- 
cian when my first baby was coming. 
“They make fine mothers when their 
children begin to grow up; but they cer- 
tainly do have a time getting their 
families. They're bundles of nerves, 
and the prenatal and postnatal adjust- 
ments cause them a lot more hardship 
than they do the average girl. The 
athletic girl is also apt to have a harder 
time at childbirth. Physical training 
may benefit girls in some ways, but not 
when it comes to bearing children.” 

I was discharged, a perfectly normal 
case, with this advice: ‘For the highest 
good of herself and her children, a woman 
shouldn’t bear a child oftener than once 
in four years.”’ 

Last of all, there has been a change, 
since our mothers’ day, as regards the 
function of a wife. Then a woman was 
thought to be doing her full duty if she 
honored her husband, fed and clothed 
her family adequately, and kept a neat 
and orderly house. Now that satisfies 
neither the average husband nor his 
wife. The modern woman does not 
thrive on a daily diet of manual labor 
and emotion. The modern husband 
infinitely prefers his wife’s companion- 
ship to a well ordered house if he must 
choose between the two. Comradeship 
is regarded as an essential of marriage 
nowadays. But comradeship demands 
a degree of leisure and energy. If babies 
come fast, neither is possible. 

Desire to render service to the com- 
munity influences the size of families 
among the better educated classes. 
Colleges emphasize the need for unselfish 
activity, for thoughtful citizenship; 
many young people recognize a duty be- 
yond the family circle. 

In every community are to be found 
married women who for one reason or 
another must practice birth control and 
who, because they are acquainted only 


with that method which is both uncer- 
tain and injurious to the woman's nerv- 
ous system, never find in marriage the 
contentment they should. Their out- 
look is warped. The physical side of the 
union, instead of being subordinate to 
the spiritual as it ought to be, becomes 
of major importance. They fear their 
husbands’ very caresses as a possible 
prelude to something they have come 
to abhor because of a mental conflict. 
As one young wife confessed: “At the 
end of six months I was wondering if 
all the married people had been lying 
who assured me that there was no 
joy on earth comparable to wedded 
love.” 

Marriage founded on love ought to 
bring out all that is best in man and 
wife, set free energies and powers 
scarcely guessed before, weld the many 
sides of their natures into a unified 
whole, and make each capable of finer 
living, greater accomplishment, than 
either could have achieved singly. Yet 
how can marriage hope to attain this 
when fear destroys one major founda- 
tion of the union? Eminent physicians 
state that maladjustment in the marital 
relation is the cause of more domestic 
unhappiness than all the other factors 
combined. The major portion of these 
“maladjustments,” I believe, spring 
from a fear that could be assuaged by 
knowledge of birth control methods. 

Of the thousands of inquiries received 
by birth control clinics yearly, the ma- 
jority are from women who have already 
borne more children than their health or 
family incomes warrant and who see 
only disaster ahead if they conceive 
again, or from wives who hold mother- 
hood so sacred they are unwilling to 
have children who are certain to be the 
victims of a bad inheritance, either 
physical or mental. 

Because these considerations affect a 
large proportion of the populace and be- 
cause the need for accurate knowledge of 
the best contraceptive methods is so 
widespread and urgent, a great number 
of us are convinced that a law which 
forbids the dissemination of information 
about it is a bitter injustice. 
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Family Loyalty—the Chinese Problem 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (February, ’28) 


Hiram Bingham 


cize the Chinese because their 

standards of right and wrong are not 
our standards. They put family loy- 
alty and private welfare far ahead of 
patriotism and the public welfare. In 
fact only an infinitesimal part of the 
Chinese people appear to have the 
slightest conception of what is meant by 
the term “the public welfare.’ To 
them whatever will benefit the family 
and its members is right. Whatever 
hurts the family is wrong. Conse- 
quently the Chinese official who looks 
after his relatives at the expense of the 
state is right, while the Chinese official 
who permits the members of his family 
to suffer while he serves the state is 
wrong, wholly wrong, inconceivably 
wrong. 

The same ethical attitude makes it 
practically impossible for Chinese joint- 
stock enterprises or business corpora- 
tions to succeed. It is ethically the 
duty of the directors to look after their 
families. Similarly it is the “duty” of 
the employes to provide for their family 
needs. Neither directors nor employes 
have any conception of the Western 
attitude of loyalty to a corporation. 
The same thing was true of our own an- 
cestors during the Middle Ages. 

This fundamental difference between 
the orientals and the occidentals of 
today virtually makes it impossible for 
the Chinese Republic to copy success- 
fully the political institutions of Europe 
or America. Our government is possi- 
ble only because good citizens are will- 
ing to serve it honestly and faithfully, 
even when this service requires the 
subordination of family interests. Since 
that concept is virtually non-existent in 
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|: is easy for us Westerners to criti- 


China it is easy to see why the Chinese 
Republic does not function successfully, 
has no president, no legislative body, 
and has not had for several years. 

The nations of Europe and America 
are partly responsible for the present 
condition of affairs in China. We have 
introduced Western methods of trade 
and commerce based on conceptions 
quite at variance with those of the Chi- 
nese. In America there are more jobs 
than hands to do it; consequently we 
have invented labor-saving machinery. 
China has more hands to do it with than 
things to do, consequently when labor- 
saving machinery is introduced it means 
unemployment, starvation, and disaster 
to thousands of people. 

Furthermore, we have taught visiting 
Chinese students the art of government 
based on a wholly different habit of 
mind and thought than that to which 
the Chinese have been accustomed for 
centuries. Their efforts to put our 
theories into practice have failed.. 

We have taught them political 
“science” when — is really an art, 
not a science. science is something 
which is true in all lands, like the multi- 
plication table or the laws of gravity, 
while that form of government which 
works in Connecticut will not neces- 
sarily work in Nicaragua or even in 
North Dakota; and not at all in China. 

An able student of Chinese politics 
who has lived in China for a quarter of 
a century told me that the basic fact in 
the Chinese political problem is the 
apathy of at least 400 million Chinese, 
who not only are not democratic in 
their political thinking and practices 
but have no conceptions and no con- 
scious interest such as could lead them 
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to become a democracy. At present, 
and for centuries past, their chief inter- 
est, almost their sole interest, has been 
family and clan welfare. It would seem 
as though the quickest way to bring the 
Chinese people up to the point of interest 
in and fitness for popular government 
would be for a number of provincial 
or regional governments to be estab- 
lished, each small enough for its people 
to see its working and to realize that it 
is not a vague abstraction but a piece of 
machinery that works for them and 
gets results, that improves their farming, 
their commerce, and their other activi- 
ties. 

I believe that the United States ought 
to take the initiative in an effort to in- 
duce the several warring groups in 
China mutually to agree to respect 
certain boundaries and each to form a 
government within its own boundary 
and confine its efforts to solidifying that 
government and to increasing pro- 
ductiveness in its own area. We could 
offer to place a diplomatic commis- 
sioner within each such area, to help 
with advice and friendly counsel. 

I talked with a number of “old China 
hands’"’ who believe that an expedi- 
tionary force of 100,000 trained Western 
troops could easily pacify China and by 
policing railways and rivers bring back 
the good old days of profitable trade. I 
do not agree with them. I believe that 
such an undertaking would greatly 
promote the growth of that very anti- 
foreignism which has been fostered by 
Russia and her agents. It would cause 
widespread boycotting of all foreign 
goods. It would be followed by a 

riod of widespread guerilla warfare. 

undreds of thousands of Chinese 
soldiers would become bandits. Armed 


bands of marauders would, if anything, 
put China in worse chaos than it is in 


today. 


It seems foolish to expect China to 
become a unified nation, in the Western 
sense. I am inclined to agree with Dr. 
J. W. Slaughter when he says in his 
East and West in China: “ Representa- 
tive government must make its begin- 
ning in the villages, expand to areas not 
too large for the personal character and 
influence of the gentry to be lost to view, 
and then develop into representative 
provincial government. China must in 
the end be a federation of provinces on 
a system of representation which should, 
for a long time, be as simple as possible. 

Some day Chinese leadership 
may produce a genius who realizes how 
very little government China needs. 
At that point she will have mastered 
the first and greatest of all political 
lessons.” 

China has four times as many people 
as the United States. Her people differ 
from one another as do the peoples of 
Europe. Her culture is largely medie- 
val. Only a small percentage of her 
people can read. The educated classes 
of the different countries of Europe in 
the Middle Ages could read the same 
language, though they could not under- 
stand one another’s ordinary conversa- 
tion. So it isin China today. Medie- 
val Latin was spoken by relatively few 
people; so with classical Chinese. 

Modern China is just about as co- 
hesive as Europe was in the Middle 
Ages. The Holy Roman Empire crum- 
bled. China appears to be falling 
apart. Medieval industry was largely 
a family affair; so it is in China today. 
It took the people of western Europe 
several centuries to emerge from the 
Middle Ages. Yet their culture was 
not nearly so old and firmly established 
as is Chinese culture. China is not 
likely to become Westernized in our 
day. Family loyalty is not likely to 
give way suddenly to patriotism. 
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The Dreams that Come True 


Condensed from Personality (December, ’27) 


Helen Keller 


ANY people marvel when I tell 
them that 1 am happy. They 
imagine that my limitations 

weigh heavily upon my spirit and chain 
me to the rock of despair. Yet, it 
seems to me, happiness has very little 
to do with the senses. If we make up 
our minds that this is a drab and pur- 
poseless universe, it will be that, and 
nothing else. On the other hand, if we 
believe that the world is ours, and that 
the sun and the moon hang in the sky 
for our delight, there will be joy because 
the Artist in our souls glorifies creation. 
Surely, it gives dignity to life to believe 
that we are born into this world for 
noble ends, and that we have a destiny 
beyond this physical life. 

“But don’t you get tired,”’ some will 
say, “of the sameness of objects you 
touch when you can’t see the play of 
light and shadow upon them? Aren’t 
the days all alike to you?” 

Never! My days are all different, 
and no hour is quite like another. 

Through my sense of touch I am 
keenly alive to all changes and move- 
ments of the atmosphere, and I am 
sure the days vary for me as much as 
for those who observe the skies—often 
not caring about their beauty, but only 
to see if it will rain. There are days 
when the sun pours into my study, and 
I feel all of life’s joys crowded into each 
beam. There are rainy days when a 
sort of shade clings about me and the 
smell of the moist earth rises every- 
where. There are really “dark” days 
when I feel the ten windows in my study 
shudder and sob with the winter blast. 
And there are drowsy summer days 
when the languid breeze tempts me to 
go out to my little screened tent, stretch 
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out and dream with the irises and bee- 
haunted pinks. 

There are also hours of breathless 
haste to catch up with the letters that 
cover my desk, and endlessly varied 
hours spent with the thinkers and poets. 
How can there be a dull moment when 
my books are all about me? 

There is meaning in all the vibrations 
which find their way to me through the 
channels of touch. There are footsteps 
passing and repassing, and the sudden 
bark of my beautiful Great Dane. 
Every now and then huge trucks filled 
with building material rumble by, and 
instantly I feel astir with the fierce, 
splendid, never-resting activity of New 
York. Some time ago I had a breath- 
less moment when 20 airplanes rushed 
by on their way to the Lindbergh parade, 
and several of them came so near the 
house I distinctly perceived the roar of 
the motor through the walls of my study. 
What a crowd of thoughts that vibration 
started! The dauntless youth who 
took a dream, and carried it on dewy 
wings into the shining east, his plane 
swaying with the winds and curving 
with the clouds! My spirit seemed to 
stand still as I imagined him leaping 
into the void, with a million white- 
faced deaths blowing across his path. 
All this I felt as the planes sped to do 
him honor. 

I have other sensations which bring 
me warm, human contacts with the 
outer world. The sense of smell is 
most precious and important in my 
every day world. The atmosphere is 
charged with countless odors, from which 
I learn much about places and objects. 
I recognize many flowers by their grace- 
ful shapes and fragrance, and it is amaz- 
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ing how many kinds of sweetness there 
are in leaves, fruits, and seeds! Even 
the same plant gives forth a different 
scent in sunshine and rainy weather. 
There are tender odors like the lilac. 
The honeysuckle seems to lavish its 
fragrance with something like affection. 
The odor of the lily is a precious sensa- 
tion, but how shy and elusive! And 
there are other odors for which I have 
not found anything like a satisfactory 
vocabulary. Smell is like a friend who 
gossips with me about little things. 
It tells me when it rains, when the grass 
is cut, when automobiles pass in the 
street, what new houses are going up— 
and when it is mealtime. 

I should like the city pretty well if 
it were not for my exacting touch and 
odor perception. But the avalanche of 
noises and the turmoil of New York 
weary me, and the heavy smells of the 
crowded shops and sultry streets and 
air congested with gasoline’oppress me. 
Give me a summer day in the country, 
when all out-of-doors breathes an ir- 
resistible invitation to be young again, 
to run away like a boy with a circus. 

Are you amazed, O reader, that I 
should sympathize with the boy's en- 
thusiasm for the circus? Well, I have 
a perennial desire myself to get under the 
circus tent, and be a part of the riotous 
pageant. I remember when I was not 
quite seven years old, my teacher took 
me to the circus. It was the greatest 
object-lesson of my childhood. My 
vocabulary was very limited. Miss 
Sullivan had been teaching me only 
two months; but I understood that I 
was to touch tall, large, strong animals. 

The first thing of which I was con- 
scious when we finally got inside the 
tent was a strange, terrifying smell. 
I clutched Miss Sullivan's skirt, and 
for a moment my impulse to run away 
was stronger than my curiosity. But, 
her hand on one side and the big hand 
of the tircus man on the other side 
reassured me. They gave me a bag of 
peanuts and took me at once to see the 
elephant. I felt his huge forelegs, and 
the circus man lifted me up on his shoul- 
der, so that I could touch the creature's 
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head and fan-like ears. I was told to 
give him some peanuts, and perhaps he 
would let me touch his “long nose.” I 
was amazed, and a little angry; for I 
liked peanuts, and had intended to eat 
some myself. But some one gave me 
another bag of peanuts, and I was al- 
lowed to feel my benefactress’s beautiful, 
slim body. She wasa trapeze performer, 
and wore only pink tights. She laughed 
with pretty confusion at my scrutiny, 
and kissed me. 

I also made the acquaintance of the 
Arabian marvels and their gorgeous 
riders, and felt the splendid chariots. 
The camel was made to kneel, and let 
me climb up on his queer, humpy back. 
But oh, the smell of him! 

It isa far cry from the horse and buggy 
in which we went to the circus to the 
swift automobile in which I ride today. 
But it illustrates the magical changes I 
have witnessed in the past 40 years, 
and the stored up interest of my ex- 
periences. 

St. Paul says, “When I am weak, 
then am I strong’’—which is an ex- 
ceedingly comforting thought to those 
who are physically damaged. The 
explanation undoubtedly is that limita- 
tions drive one inward for diversion, 
with the result that one’s own thoughts 
become absorbingly interesting. It is 
a miracle how an incident of no particu- 
lar value comes out of the mental 
crucible beautiful and precious. Little 
by little the transformation and classifi- 
cation of ideas take place in the brain, 
where are registered the beings and the 
events which give delight to circum- 
scribed lives. Stored in the memory, 
they furnish plentiful entertainment for 
solitary hours; and that is why I never 
feel ‘‘deaf blind.” I left that horrible 
abyss of hopelessness long, long ago. 

My life has been happy because I have 
had wonderful friends and plenty of 
interesting work to do. I seldom think 
about my limitations, and they never 
make me sad. Perhaps there is just 
a touch of yearning at times; but it is 
vague, like a breeze among flowers. 
The wind passes, and the flowers are 
content. 
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Food and Race 


Condensed from Foreign Affairs (April, ’28) 


Victor G. Heiser 


nutrition, it is interesting to specu- 

late on what form the human body 
might have assumed if, in its beginnings, 
it had encountered other food than that 
which determined its destiny, and 
whether modifications of racial types 
might still be made by alterations in 
dietary habits. Are the Japanese, the 
Javanese, the Chinese and other oriental 
races short in stature because of their 
preponderating rice diet? Are the Poly- 
nesians, the larger types of Africans, or 
the northern Europeans, taller because 
they hit upon a dietary that resulted in 
greater growth? There is testimony 
that this may be the case. 

It has been shown, for example, that 
the size of a rat, and in a measure its 
characteristics, may be determined by 
the chemical constituents of its food. 
The rat has proved a valuable experi- 
mental animal. It is an omniverous 
feeder in that it takes both animal and 
vegetable food, and although its life 
cycle is only about three years many of 
its metabolic processes have been found 
to resemble those in man. The effects 
of food upon the rat are often analogous 
to those upon man and therefore have 
thrown much light upon nutritive 
results. Professor McCollum, of the 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene, has 
demonstrated by experiments, repeated 
again and again, that if a litter of eight 
rats is divided into two groups of four 
each, and one is fed upon a diet consist- 
ing of distilled water and whole wheat, 
and the other group upon exactly the 
same quantity of distilled water and 
whole wheat with an addition of a few 
turnip or beet leaves, each rat in the first 
group will attain only the size of a large 
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mouse, whereas the rats in the second 
group will attain nearly double the size 
of those in the first group. Except as to 
size, so far as can be ascertained, the rats 
in both groups are normal in all respects. 

Notable contributions have been 
made to this hypothesis by the Japanese 
scientists who are testing on human 
beings the knowledge gained in the 
laboratory. In Tokyo a few other foods 
are being added to the regular school 
lunches of a group of children. Thjs 
trial, extending over several years, has 
already shown that the school children 
receiving a diet augmented by food used 
by the taller races are several inches 
taller and weigh several pounds more 
than children on the normal diet of the 
country. Similar results followed trials 
with a group of children in Baltimore 
who were placed on special diets. It is 
reasonable to infer, then, that the Poly- 
nesian’s greater stature is due to his hav- 
ing availed himself of food containing 
substances that are missing in the ordi- 
nary Japanese diet. Nor are these iso- 
lated instances. 

Colonel McCarrison, of the Indian 
Medical Service, was struck by the fact 
that the average stature of the Sikhs and 
Patans was markedly greater than that 
of the Madrassis and other peoples of 
India, notwithstanding that all these 
peoples apparently lived under the same 
conditions of poverty. Further investi- 
gation showed that the diet of the Sikhs 
and Patans differed markedly from that 
of the others. They took milk in the 
form of curds and cheese, leafy vege- 
tables, and a small amount of animal 
food—materials which were lacking in 
the general Indian diet. 

In order to ascertain whether diet was 
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responsible for the difference in stature, 
Colonel McCarrison performed some 
interesting experiments. He fed half a 
litter of rats on Sikh and Patan diet, and 
the other half on Madrassi diet. The 
groups receiving the Sikh and Patan diet 
attained great size, and the other group 
remained small. He repeated the test 
many times with similar results. He 
then enlarged the experiment and had 
rats serve, so to say, as international 
representatives. He fed groups of them 
on the characteristic diet of the less 
favored and ill-nourished English work- 
man, and other groups on the habitual 
diets of the Japanese, the Filipino, the 
Javanese, and a number of other races. 
Again the individuals of the Sikh and 
Patan groups were of huge size with 
smooth coats and gentle demeanor; those 
of the English group attained nearly the 
same size as those of the preceding 
groups, but they had rough coats and 
were of combative disposition. The 
Japanese, the Filipino, and the Javanese 
groups were small in stature, and dis- 
played many of the characteristics of 
those nationalities. 

While no doubt there may be other 
factors involved, these experiments nat- 
urally raise the question as to whether 
food is not largely responsible for the 
varying characteristics of the races of 
mankind. This leads to interesting 
speculation as to what the histories of 
the various races might have been had 
they chanced on a different dietary, and 
whether changes in the national diets 
will change national characteristics in 
the future. 

Whether definite deductions are war- 
ranted from the foregoing facts may be 
open to debate, but there is no question 
that nutrition is directly responsible for 
certain diseases. It is generally con- 
ceded that many diseases gain a foothold 
through lowered resistance. And low- 
ered resistance, in turn, is often pro- 
duced by malnutrition. 

Beriberi, a disease peculiar to the 
Orient, and one that alone causes an- 
nually over 100,000 deaths and makes 
millions ill, occurs among those whose 
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staple article of diet is white rice. It is 
easily prevented by substituting natural 
dark rice for the polished variety. The 
outside of the rice grain contains sub- 
stances essential to maintenance. In 
our Southern States pellagra is a disease 
which seriously affects the health of 
thousands. It occurs only in the inade- 
quately nourished and is commonly 
found among those whose staple article 
of diet is corn which does not contain all 
the necessary substances. 

It has been a common observation for 
ages that the crews of sailing ships mak- 
ing long voyages were subject to scurvy 
because of the absence of vegetables 
from their diet. Empirically, lime juice 
was believed to be a corrective, and all 
British ships were required to carry it in 
their stores—hence the name “Lime 
Juicers” or “Limeys”’ as a synonym for 
British sailors. It is now known defi- 
nitely that when citrus fruit and vege- 
tables are added to the diet, scurvy does 
not occur. Certain forms of ophthal- 
mia, which sometimes manifest them- 
selves in the form of night blindness, 
have been found to be due to a lack of 
vitamin A in the diet. In the world war 
this deficient diet was a serious cause of 
disability among the Russians. Various 
forms of skin disease can be experimen- 
tally produced by withholding certain 
substances from the diet. The Japa- 
nese have produced gastric ulcers by 
means of deficient diet and have 
promptly healed these ulcers by substi- 
tuting an adequate diet. Rickets is 
known to be associated with a deficient 
diet, and may be cured by administering 
cod liver oil. 

On the whole the foregoing facts 
would seem to warrant the deduction 
that nutrition is concerned in producing 
various types of the human race and in 
maintaining their health. As knowl- 
edge with regard to the effects of food 
upon man increases, it is more than con- 
ceivable that the races that first avail 
themselves of the new values of nutrition 
may decrease the handicaps of disease, 
lengthen their lives, and so become the 
leaders of the future. 
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The Father of the Rover Boys 


Condensed from The New Age Illustrated (April, ’28) 


Corey Ford 


alive at all. The second is to find 
how very much alive he is. 

Edward Stratemeyer is 66 years of 
age. Wearing a shiny black coat and 
benign spectacles, like a deacon, he dic- 
tates his stories to a stenographer in a 
severe, barren office-room on the 18th 
floor of a New York skyscraper. The 
walls are lined with a complete collection 
of first editions of the Rover Boys 
Series, the Putnam Hall Series, the Dave 
Porter Series, the Flag of Freedom 
Series, the Boy Hunter Series, the Fron- 
tier Series, the Old Glory Series, the 
Soldier of Fortune Series, the Colonial 
Series, the Mexican War Series, the 
Lakeport Series, the American Boy’s 
Life of McKinley, and of Roosevelt, and 
innumerable other single volumes, and 
even the last two Horatio Alger books— 
the leading juvenile fiction of over 25 
years. 

And about this vast Valhalla of our 
red-blooded boyhood heroes, Edward 
Stratemeyer wanders now with a com- 
placent smile. He, and he alone, is the 
proud author of it all. For he is, in fact, 
Edward Stratemeyer and Arthur M. 
Winfield and Capt. Ralph Bonehill, and 
in at least two instances, Horatio Alger 
himself. He has written over 150 books 
for young Americans, “each with a 
definite geographical and historical 
background,” and of course moral to the 
very core. He has probably influenced 
youth more than any writer in America 
today, and in 30 years he has amassed a 
sales distribution of between 15 and 20 
millions of copies. And he has no in- 
tention of quitting yet. 

Born in Elizabeth, New Jersey, he 
was educated in public schools and by 
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private tutors. He was married in 1891 
and had two daughters. Aside from 
this, there is little to tell of his life. He 
is not a physically active man, and has 
not had time to travel much. 

He commutes from Newark each 
morning, with a brief-case full of proof, 
contracts, and manuscript. He pro- 
duced the 30th volume of the Rover 
Boys Series last spring, ostensibly the 
last of that formidable series, but he ad- 
mits that “if sufficiently pressed by 
letters from his young readers” he will 
probably allow himself to do another. 

Not one person in ten is aware that he 
is still alive. But who has forgotten the 
blood-chilling feats of his three heroes? 
Each new Rover book was once a per- 
sonal adventure to us. “Quick, Sam!” 
“Where are you, Tom?”’ “Here I am, 
Dick!”" and, having thus identified 
themselves again for their readers, they 
would be off once more on a runaway 
locomotive or a South Sea whaler, 
trapped in a lumber camp.in Wyoming 
or exploring a diamond mine in Brazil. 
They never changed, and so they never 
disappointed us. 

They faced unprecedented dangers. 
As the fun-loving Tom expressed it, on 
the historic occasion when an avalanche 
was rolling down on them from above, 
their cabin was in flames, Dan Baxter 
and his cronies were taking pot-shots at 
them from across the canyon, Dora 
Stanhope was clinging to the edge of the 
cliff, and the battleship Oregon was still 
ten miles away, ‘‘ Well, we're in a pretty 
pickle, and no mistake!’’ But always, 
to our immense surprise, they would 
emerge unscathed, restore the missing 
fortune, and be rewarded by three 
rousing cheers from the assembled stu- 
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dents; while the discomfited bullies, out- 


witted again, began plotting at once 
their future conspiracies, to be related 
in the next volume of the Rover Boys 
Series for Young Americans. 

Not that it has been entirely easy for 
Mr. Stratemeyer to maintain his phe- 
nomenal series steadily for 30 years. 
From time to time the progress of sci- 
ence has presented embarrassing situa- 
tions. In 1899 Putnam Hall was 
entirely illuminated by gas; since then 
Mr. Stratemeyer has been obliged to 
tear out all these fixtures and wire the 
entire academy with electricity. Bi- 
cycles and the faithful buckboard were 
gradually replaced by motorcycles and 
automobiles, and lately he has been 
compelled to invest in several airplanes 
and a submarine for his up-to-date 
heroes. Only modern slang has out- 
distanced him; he has abandoned al- 
together the too exacting effort to keep 
up with it, and his progress in the 
vernacular frankly stops at about 1910 
with “By jinks!”’ and “Stow it!” and 
an occasional “ Nit!” 

Moreover, there were other difficul- 
ties. For 13 years Dick and Tom and 
Sam had been me | intermittently 
at Putnam Hall; and 13 years is a long 
time to graduate, even in a military 
academy. Mr. Stratemeyer was faced 
with the unpleasant alternative of cul- 
minating his series at once, or making 
dumb-bells out of his heroes. College 
offered a temporary solution, but no 
amount of invention could prolong their 
shining career on Brill diamond and grid 
beyond an additional six years. Fortu- 
nately, Brill athletics were not at that 
time operating under the four-year rule. 
But evidently a crisis lay ahead for the 
Rover Boys. Already a new difficulty 
had arisen to confront the harassed 
author. 

For inevitably, in the course of years, 
that admirable and tender passion 
which distinguished the early relations 
between Dick and Dora—when whole 
worlds could be conveyed by the ardent 
pressure of a fingertip, and the droop of 
an eyelash would cause the eldest Rover 
to blush to the roots of his fair wavy 





hair—was ripening into something 
deeper and fuller. Such an idyllic and 
utterly pure relationship (for Dick, be it 
said to his credit, was always careful 
never to rescue Dora without having a 
chaperone conveniently handy) was all 
very well to begin with; but in the 
course of some twenty-odd years this 
platonic existence, for Dora at least, 
began to prove a trifle flat. Mr. 
Stratemeyer’s worst fears were realized. 
In the last chapter of “The Rover Boys 
in Business’’ Dick and Dora deter- 
minedly announced their engagement; 
and in the following volume, “On 
Tour,” Tom and Sam followed suit. 
Mr. Stratemeyer found them “three 
connecting houses on Riverside Drive, 
overlooking the Hudson River’; and 
there they prepared to settle down to a 
sedate married life. With their Brill 
diplomas and their marriage certificates 
in their pockets, with their bullies all 
pummelled and their enemies dutifully 
turning over new leaves, the series 
seemed prematurely doomed with Vol- 
ume Twenty. 

But again the loyal Rover Boys went 
to the rescue. At this critical moment, 
to Mr. Stratemeyer’s surprise and de- 
light, Dick and Dora were blessed with a 
son and daughter, Jack and Martha; 
Sam promptly followed suit with a son 
and daughter; while the fun-loving Tom 
(prankster to the last) presented the de- 
lighted author with a lively pair of twins 
named Randy and Andy. In an in- 
credibly short time these bouncing 
youngsters were old enough to go to 
boarding-school; and the New Rover 
Boys Series, bigger and better than ever, 
was begun. 

Mr. Stratemeyer once disclosed the 
origin of his pen-name, Arthur M. Win- 
field. ‘Il wanted an assumed name, and 
asked my mother to suggest one. She 
thought a moment, and then suggested 
Winfield. ‘For then,’ she said, ‘you 
may win in that field.’ I thought that 
good, and asked about a front name. 
“Well,” she said, ‘if you are going to be 
an author why not make it Arthur?’ 
Then I inserted M. saying M stood for 
thousands, and I hoped to sell thousands. 
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The Little People 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (March 3, ’28) 
Delia J. Akeley 


were approaching the Pygmy 

village was a shrill whistle and 
the answering tatoo of a drum. The 
Pygmy who was guiding me pointed to 
the limb of a tree close by and there, 
looking like an ants’ nest, was the little 
dwarf who had blown the whistle to 
warn the villagers of our approach. 

My arrival seemed to cause no excite- 
ment. The sultan, whose fuzzy head 
and humped shoulders suggested an ape, 
was sitting on an ebony stool before a 
fire, drinking palm wine from a huge 
black pot. Although he saw me stand- 
ing on the trail, he did nothing to indi- 
cate that he was aware of it. Quite 
evidently, however, he was prepared to 
give me a warm reception if my visit 
was not to his liking, for the whole vil- 
lage stood in the background with 
weapons in their hands. I presented 
the sultan with his first cigarette, and he 
filled a broken gourd with wine and 

it to me. 

One could hardly call the huts— 
made by drawing a few saplings to- 
gether and covering them with phrynium 
leaves—homes, for they are only used 
to sleep in or give shelter when it rains. 
The palaver ground, or cleared space, 
is where they eat their food and hold 
their revels. 

I had not been in the village long 
before I realized that I was the observed 
rather than the observer. My long 
straight white hair, which I brushed 
frequently to impress them, was often 
the subject of warm debates. Their 
efforts to make an exhaustive inquiry 
in regard to the color of my body left me 
no privacy. When I bathed, in spite 
of the vigilance of my boys, both men 
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and women crawled through the bush 
and poked their woolly heads under the 
canvas of my tent. 

Life went on in the Pygmy village 
during my stay very much as it might 
in any home where an uninvited stranger 
came to stay. When they felt like it, 
the women and girls went into the bush 
to search for edible roots, bulbs and 
insects for the evening meal. When the 
men felt energetic they would add variety 
to the menu by bringing in a few mon- 
keys, birds, a buck or a few squirrels. 
A delectable Pygmy stew is composed 
of such ingredients as bush rats, lizards, 
grubs, snails, winged ants, monkeys, 
edible roots, leaves and long, black, 
hairy caterpillars. 

Stews, however, are only a sort of 
hors d’ceuvres with the Pygmies. Meat 
is their piéce de résistance, their entrée, 
and their dessert. When a big animal, 
like an elephant or a buck, is killed, the 
housekeeper repairs with the rest of the 
villagers to the place where the animal 
has been killed, and there the little 
people remain till not a vestige of it is 
left. They dance and consume quanti- 
ties of palm wine at these feasts. The 
meat is eaten raw, half cooked, and in all 
stages of decay, with no apparent ill 
effects, unless it be the abnormal dis- 
tension of their stomachs. It was no 
unusual thing to see my little hosts 
sitting round a dead animal with their 
teeth buried in a hunk of meat while 
they cut off huge mouthfuls with a 
spear or knife. When a piece slipped 
from their hands, it was wiped off on the 
owner's head or bare leg. 

When making an excursion to a neigh- 
boring tribe, the Pygmies usually don 
a piece of bark cloth. But at home the 
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only covering a woman has is a few 


flowers or a bunch of leaves. Their 
only ornaments are charms made of the 
chopped eyelashes of elephants and the 
great goliath beetles. The men wear 
little wooden whistles, and carry weap- 
ons anointed with chicken blood by the 
witch doctor, who guarantees that they 
will protect the owner from illness and 
harm. 

It was a great surprise to me to find 
that at birth a Pygmy baby is the size 
of any normal child. Then for a few 
years they grow tall and thin. At a 
certain age they broaden out and de- 
velop tremendously heavy shoulders and 
torsos for their size. The average 
height of the Pygmies I met was about 
four feet, though there was great di- 
versity in individuals. In color they 
ranged from brownish-yellow to coal- 
black. Pygmy women seem very dull 
and stupid as compared with the men, 
who are very merry till their quick 
tempers are aroused. Their wild, un- 
checked life has developed in them a 

uickness of movement and sense of 
sight and hearing that can be rivaled 
only by animals. 

The most exciting experience of the 
three months which I spent with them 
was tracking an elephant with my little 
hosts. Had I known before we started 
that the quarry was to be an elephant, 
I am sure I would have remained in 
camp. When I did discover what we 
were following and tried to bribe one of 
the Pygmies to lead me back to camp, 
it was toolate. The hunt was on, and I 
had to remain with them, even iif it 
lasted for days. Actually, before we 
found the elephant in the evening, I had 
been tortured almost beyond endurance 
by the difficulty of following them. It 
was an amazing sight to see them coming 
together, from time to time, for a con- 
sultation in pantomime without making 
a single sound. They humped their 
shoulders, frowned, pointed with chin 
and lips, raised their eyebrows and 
thrust their heads forward and back to 
express approval or disapproval, exactly 
as I have seen monkeys do. 








We came upon the elephant we were 
tracking quite suddenly, and happily 
for us he was dead, with poisoned spear 
heads and a sharpened bamboo stake 
upon which he had fallen in the pit, 
still in his body. Throwing down their 
weapons, the Pygmies flung themselves 
upon the elephant, and with moans 
pressed their faces against his great 
rough hide. They fell upon one an- 
other’s necks and danced round and 
round the still warm body, yelling and 
screeching. When this frightful spasm 
was over they carefully collected the 
eyelashes, bits of the trunk and the 
hairs of the tail. 

Night fell; never did a lone woman 
spend a more trying vigil. I had not 
tasted food since daylight, but the sight 
of the Pygmies at their horrible feast 
chased away all hunger. As the night 
wore on, I tried to avoid the multitudes 
of ants and other crawly things which 
swarmed over the ground, attracted by 
the fire and the fresh meat. 

When the Pygmies had gorged to the 
limit of their capacity they crawled in- 
side the body of the elephant and went 
to sleep. 

By the following midday our camp 
was filled with the little people. While 
men and women were busy building 
shelters, the little children ran about 
with meat in their hands. The orgy 
which followed lasted five days. The 
entire community, including the chil- 
dren, painted patterns on their bodies 
and decorated themselves. They drank 
quantities of palm wine and danced 
shocking dances as only primitive peoples 
can on such occasions. The hunt was 
rehearsed by the clever little actors a 
dozen times. Their ego and flashes of 
jealousy over their prowess awaken 
memories which never fail to make me 
laugh. 

How long the Pygmies can avoid 
captivity, which will be their death 
warrant, it is difficult to say. I, for 


one, hope that the great forest which 
has been their home through the un- 
known ages will long continue a safe 
refuge for them. 
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Man’s Business and the Woman’s 
Condensed from The Outlook (February 1, ’28) 


Christine Fredrick 


NE hears much talk today about 
women’s careers. It is good 
talk—let it go on, because you 

can’t go very far into that subject, if 
you are honest, without bumping into 
the fact that scarcely 1,500,000 out of 
the 10,000,000 who are working are 
interested in the slightest degree in 
completely independent careers. To 
the remainder business is a temporary 
stop-over. They want marriage; are 
glad to give up their jobs; in fact, work 
only because a job enlarges their male 
acquaintanceship and provides money 
to dress themselves more attractively. 

On the other hand, there is plenty of 
evidence that American women do not 
want to confine themselves to narrowed 
home duties, nor to lead a life of para- 
sitic spending. 

Facing these facts, is it not clear that 
if a woman chooses wifehood she must, 
sooner or later, if she has energy and 
zest in life, choose to do something more 
than light housekeeping, child-bearing, 
and being an agreeable companion? 
Is it not equally obvious that, unless she 
has authentic special gifts of her own— 
not mere yearnings, but disciplined 
ability—her most natural move should 
be to make herself a partner in what is, 
after all, their joint economic enterprise, 
namely, her husband’s work? 

If the American man is one-sided 
and his character suffers defects on the 
cultural and humanistic sides, in which 
women are by natural genius more 
skilled, a generous share of blame must 
be placed on the American wife. She 
has not made herself enough of a partner 
in his deepest interests to provide 
correctives. 

American miei are so bred to the 
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doctrine that business must not be 
brought home, so influenced by the male 
tradition and vanity of displaying their 
success through their wives, that the 
road is not easy even for the woman who 
wants to be closer to her husband's life 
of business. It is perfectly true that the 
American man’s enormous concentra- 
tion on business is partly a reflex of his 
desire to support in idleness his wife and 
family in a manner comporting with his 
or her social or economic ambitions. He 
has asked little but that she be a credit 
to and an advertisement of his financial 
prowess. But this is far from the whole 
story, and any woman who comfortably 
falis back upon this alibi is deluding 
herself. 

Charles Schwab has said that it isn’t 
money, but “ putting your idea across,” 
that animates the modern business man. 
This touches the very heart of my plea, 
for I insist that it is spiritual divorce for 
a wife to permit her husband to labor 
with the devotion which the American 
man often applies to “putting his idea 
across” without being in the thick of 
it with him. The American man of 
even semi-intelligent class is invariably 
marked with an idea to put across; it isa 
national trait, from the plumber on your 
corner who has a little invention he 
dreams about to the executive who 
visualizes a great ‘“‘merger.” To claim 
that a woman can be of little aid to a 
man in his business is to belie much 
of history and considerable of woman's 
own claims to capacity. I would like to 
see more women get very close to man’s 
business, actually work side by side with 
him, if the work is fitting, but certainly 
the least she can do is to provide that 
backing, that interest, that faith, which 
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gives a man courage and stamina. A 
sorry sight is a wife who sneers at her 
husband’s pet scheme, even though it be 
a pure chimera. Wifehood too readily 
degenerates in America to a materialistic 
plane. 

I would like to see, as a backfire 
against the materialism of America, 
more rather than less striving to “ put 
across an idea”’; but I would like to see 
wives and sweethearts think of men in 
terms of the idea that is driving them, 
rather than in terms of the house, 
furniture, automobiles, and other pos- 
sessions which they visualize too easily, 
as the fruits of marriage. I would like 
to see the ideas to be put across by men 
scrutinized by women’s special faculties 
and made into a joint idea which can 
fire both with enthusiasm. 

It is a common occurrence in America 
for men to fail in business, the news 
coming like a thunder clap to the wife, 
who has had not the slightest warning. 
If she had known her husband, she 
would have seen the storm brewing even 
if he had never told her; and sometimes 
she might thus have prevented him from 
physical and mental ruin, as well as 
financial catastrophe. The very exist- 
ence of a pride which inhibits a man 
from telling his wife about business 
stress and impending disaster is a signifi- 
cant commentary, not on the husband, 
but on the wife; certainly on the set of 
standards which animate both. These 
standards are dangerously false; they 
would be ridiculous and rare on the 
Continent; they are of a piece with 
materialism and divorce evils in Amer- 
ica. After all, it isa fact that 41 percent 
of American corporations show a deficit 
at the end of the year—a significant 
measure of the stress men are under 
even in “ prosperous” America. 

American business life, to be sure, 
renders the familiar Continental daily 
partnership of man and wife in small 
business a rarity. Nevertheless, the 
problem is not impossible. No man 
wants his wife “nosing around at his 
office’’; no man enjoys retailing the day’s 
petty details (nor hearing the house- 


hold’s petty details, either). These 
are not the kind of things I mean at 
all. 1 refer, first of all, to a mental 
assistance and grasp of precisely what 
the man is doing; but even more to the 
study and nurturing of the man’s 
psychology in relation to his work. 

erican men, in amazing degree, put 
their souls into their work. The Ameri- 
can wife had better follow that soul into 
man’s work, or realize quite clearly that 
their souls are apart. 

We talk sentimentally of America’s 
great comradeship between the sexes, 
but to what degree it is a myth has 
realistically been exposed by Sherwood 
Anderson, Hergesheimer, Theodore 
Dreiser and others. It has often seemed 
to me as if American wives or wives-to-be 
ask the impossible of their men. They 
ask material success, which means 
incomes of $4000 or over, and they also 
ask that men play in woman’s garden of 
leisurely interests and culture. It is 
enormously difficult to do, for winning 
material success usually demands a 
man’s whole energy. And when a man 
tunes himself up so that he includes him- 
self in the class of the two out of 100 
men in America who can earn more than 
$3000 a year he almost invariably 
develops one faculty at the expense of 
others, to the impoverishment of wife 
and family and society as well. The 
wife has the serious task of applying an 
intelligent, sympathetic corrective to 
the evil of man’s over-specialization; 
which she can do only by getting very 
close to his work and his aims. 

Much of the genius that in other eras 
went to make painters, writers, or 
soldiers is today going into business; 
man is giving it a quality of emotional, 
intellectual, and ethical vigor which, 
despite cavilers, is a great achievement. 
The “man’s game”’ of the present day is 
business, and if nine-tenths of women 
are going to make wifehood their career, 
as they are, we have got to develop in 
America a wifehood which will count in 
a man’s life more than a “neck to hang 
pearls on.” It has got to be a joint 
enterprise, a better-rounded one. 
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There’s Magic in the Air 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (April 7, 28) 


Roger W. Babson 


HE character of invention is 

changing. While most of the 

great discoveries from 1800 to 
1870 were in machinery lines, the great 
inventions and discoveries of more 
recent date have largely fallen into two 
classes: (1) electrical and (2) chemical 
and metallurgical. 

Already there are 5,000,000 radio- 
receiving sets in this country. Pictures 
are sent by radio and the radio motion 
picture is being perfected. The beam 
radio, if it can be perfected, will make it 
possible to distribute power along a 
beam to distant places where wire lines 
can’t go, or to ships at sea or airplanes. 

Violet-ray machines have great pos- 
sibilities for health, and big electric 
companies are developing them. It is 
probable that the day will come when 
we shall have lamps in offices, factories, 
houses, schools and other places where 
people work indoors, giving out the 
beneficial rays which formerly only the 
outdoor worker could enjoy. 

This is an age of chemical discoveries 
also. We make fertilizer from air; we 
make artificial silk steckings from trees 
—and from the same material, paint and 
lacquer. Automobiles can be painted 
from the same base as rayon stockings, 
high explosives, artificial leather, motion- 
picture films, celluloid ‘combs and hair- 
brushes. 

Watch these so-called cellulose in- 
dustries! Nobody knows exactly what 
cellulose is, but that doesn’t stop us 
from making and using it. The beauty 
of it is that cellulose can be made chemi- 
cally from almost any old thing. 

I have faith in the future of the metal 
chromium. It has been known for a 
long time that chromium added to steel 
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or iron makes it very hard and also 
proof against rust. Think of the mil- 
lions of dollars wasted by rust every 
year! 

We need never fear a fuel-oil famine. 
Though our supplies of crude oil are 
known to be limited, oil can be derived 
from shale and from coal. In Germany 
a plant is already in operation producing 
oil from coal by the so-called Bergius 
process. The possibilities of coal tar 
are astounding. Already dresses are 
dyed brilliant and beautiful colors by the 
chemistry of coal tar; but far greater 
things are ahead. 

I have been very careful about general 
predictions regarding airplanes, but I 
expect great things. The industry 
cannot be built up overnight Safer 
and better planes are being built, and 
suitable landing fields and marked 
airways are being laid out. I think the 
real development of the air awaits the 
perfection of some device that will 
enable a plane to land in a smaller space, 
with certainty and safety. More than 
anything else we need some construction 
like a helicopter which will apply power 
for quick vertical ascent and provide a 
brake for slow vertical descent. 

Thousands of acres of beautiful coun- 
try, the best in the world for sport and 
recreation, can now be bought for a 
song because they are not easily accessi- 
ble. In the Canadian provinces, and 
even in the United States, huge forest 
reserves are offered practically for un- 
paid taxes. Sooner or later the airplane 
will bring this property within a few 
hours of the great cities. 

One of the first great inventions that 
we may expect is cold light, for cold 
light is surely coming. The best lamp 
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we have today has a metallic filament 
which is heated by a current of electrons. 
Of the energy put in, however, 96 percent 
goes into heat and is lost, while only 4 
percent is used to develop light. Some 
day this situation will be entirely 
changed, and we will get 20 times as 
much light from the same amount of 
electricity. 

But inventions are under way which 
will decrease the cost of electricity. A 
hundred years from now it will be as 
foolish to use coal or oil to develop 
electricity as it would be to use cord- 
wood to stoke the Twentieth Century 
Limited. Electricity will be developed 
in one of three ways: 

1. From the heat of the sun. 

2. From the tides. 

3. From the heat of the earth. 

In many states there are geyser forma- 
tions which are commonly known as 
steamboat springs. Some day these 
sections will become great industrial 
centers, and the heat of the earth will be 
used to generate electricity. The power 
of the sun is tremendous, and the use of 
this power is only awaiting the invention 
of a one-way heat transmitter. All our 
substances at present transmit heat 
equally one way or the other. Some 
day, however, a glass or metal will be 
invented which will allow heat to come 
into a boiler but not allow it to escape. 
Then the sun will become a tremendous 
source of power and enable all of us to 
have unlimited power at almost no ex- 
pense. The problem of the tides is as 
old as the hills. They possess tremen- 
dous energy. Inventors are not so 
much interested in great propositions, 
such as harnessing the Bay of Fundy, 
as in harnessing the mere five or six feet 
of movement which takes place at every 
wharf. 

Inventions have already been made 
in the horticultural field. Burbank was 
an inventor just as much as is Edison. 
The use of fertilizer is one of the world’s 
greatest inventions. Coming inventions 
will enable communities to change 
climatic conditions by turning off or on 
an electric switch and in the same way 
to bring about artificial rain. Inventors 
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of the future will do for agriculture what 
Edison, Thompson, and Steinmetz have 
done for electricity. There is no reason 
why the strawberry cannot be grown as 
large and as easily as the potato. 
Cherries, peaches and apples may be as 
big and as cheaply raised as cabbages. 
The artichoke, the quince, the persim- 
mon and the parsnip will some day vie 
with one another in lusciousness and food 
values. 

Of all departments of life today, per- 
haps those of distribution and selling are 
the most out-of-date. Certainly there 
is a tremendous waste of energy in the 
great number of people who are engaged 
in distributing goods, so that it costs 
more to sell goods than to make them. 
I have heard it forecast that there will 
be chains of department stores. Indi- 
vidual retail stores will pool their pur- 
chasing power and organize themselves 
for group buying through a central 
agency. Retailers will buy of cash- 
and-carry wholesale houses just as 
private consumers now buy of the cash 
and carry retail stores. Manufacturers 
will make a more scientific study of the 
buying power of a locality and not 
waste their efforts in trying to sell to 
a fundamentally weak market. The 
great national publications will raise 
still further their standards, so that the 
acceptance of an advertisement will be 
added proof of merit, thus reducing sales 
resistance and lessening advertising 
waste. 

The subscription idea will be ex- 
tended, so that by subscribing to various 
services you can receive at regular 
intervals a necktie, box of candy, or 
other merchandise. There will be con- 
tinued elimination of needless grades, 
sizes, and styles. There will be further 
mergers. Certain merchandise will be 
shipped in more convenient form, such 
as dehydrated foods. Suburban devel- 
opment will expand, with the great city 
stores branching out into surrounding 
territory. The automobile will con- 
tinue to be a chief agency in revolution- 
ary distribution. 

Cheap rubber is at hand. Experi- 


_ ments now in process are already bearing 
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much fruit. Rubber will some day be as 
cheap as coal tar. Our houses will be 
carpeted with rubber, our streets will be 
paved with rubber, and our offices walled 
with rubber. 

In the field of sound, engineers have 
accomplished marvels. For example, 
a charge of dynamite is exploded at a 
certain point. A miniature radio broad- 
casting station instantaneously signals 
the exact instant of the explosion to 
another point several miles away. 
Then at the receiving point delicate 
instruments wait for and time the 
arrival of the sound wave which, of 
course, travels more slowly than the 
radio wave. If now the sound wave 
arrives on normal schedule, one knows 
that the intervening ground traversed 
by the wave contains no mineral de- 
posits. On the contrary, if the sound 
wave arrives with abnormal rapidity, 
this points to the presence of mineral 
deposits, for a sound wave speeds up 
when passing through such deposits. 
In this way oil-bearing rock, for in- 
stance, has been located hundreds of 
feet below the surface of the earth 
without even digging a hole. 

This whole subject of wave motion is 
full of the most fascinating and far 
reaching possibilities. Through mas- 
tery of wave motion we already send 
sight, hearing and power over incredible 
distances. It is inspiring to watch 
man’s steady assault on the age-old 
barriers of time and space. It renews 
faith in his essential greatness and 
ultimate destiny. 

We will some day have synthetic 
foods. Last year some friends of mine 
gave a luncheon at which all the 
food served was synthetic. The hors 
d’ceuvres were furnished by an electric 
company, the milk and cream and butter 
by a leading oil company, the meats by a 
yeast company and the vegetables by a 
prominent chemist. Everything—even 
the soup—was manufactured artificially 
without the aid of any farmer, horti- 
culturist or gardener. Moreover, this 
applied to the fruits, ice creams and 
other dainties that were served as 
dessert. 
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I have not yet mentioned atomic 
energy. It is said that the hydrogen in 
a teaspoonful of water could generate 
100,000 kilowatt hours of electricity, or 
133,000 horsepower. If this power can 
be released, the time is coming when 
we'll no longer need to buy coal. With 
a medicine dropper we'll supply enough 
heat and power for a factory. Lest my 
readers think my prophecies entirely 
wild, let me refer to researches of the 
California Institute of Technology. 

While the physicists and chemists are 
busy studying electrons, the bacteriolo- 
gists are exploring the glands. The 
functions of certain glands in our bodies 
were unknown until recently, and im- 
portant research is being done along 
this line by Dr. Allan S. Rowe of Boston. 
Not only is our general physical health 
definitely allied with our glands, but 
there is a very direct connection between 
the glands and our emotions, tempera- 
ment, energy, courage, and other 
qualities. 

From talks with other men engaged in 
gland research, I am convinced that 
such research work will result in defi- 
nitely increasing the active years of a 
man’s life. I feel that, a few genera- 
tions hence, men and women will be in 
their prime at 100 years of age. When 
one likewise takes into consideration the 
tremendous increases in efficiency which 
are ahead of us, enabling a man to do 
in an hour the work which took our 
grandfathers a week, the tremendous 
effect of lengthening man’s life becomes 
immediately apparent. 

An impartial study of psychology 
indicates that its greatest developments 
will be in connection with the instincts 
and emotions. Man’s emotions gave 
him liberty; made him an explorer; 
developed the sciences and industries; 
to his emotions we'owe all art, music and 
the other beautiful things of life. Yet 
these things have come in a world and 
under an educational system which has 
attempted to crush the emotions. The 
psychologists, however, are endeavoring 
to harness the instincts and emotions, 
and the result will be tremendous. 

In this connection, shall we not some 
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day enter upon an age of efficiency in 
mental work, as we have recently 
learned efficiency in manual work? 
At the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology there is a so-called “ think- 
ing machine.” This machine rapidly 
performs calculations and solves mathe- 
matical problems which are beyond the 
power of the unaided human brain. It 
is well to conserve muscular energy. 
But what if we can also conserve mental 
energy, and thus have growing resources 
with which to tackle the higher and 
harder problems? Conservation of nat- 
ural resources is fairly well understood. 
We have yet to grasp the tremendous 
import of the conservation of mental 
resources. We are headed that way 
when we begin to invent these machines 
that not only relieve the brain of need- 
less labor, but give it power and compass 
that defy our utmost imagination to 
forecast. 

Yet even more important than the 
work of the psychologist is the work of 
the economist. Few realize the tremen- 
dous economic waste which comes from 
letting the business cycle run wild. Of 
course we cannot eliminate the business 
cycle by legislation or sunshine clubs. 
We can’t continue prosperity by merely 
talking prosperity. So long as there are 
reckless booms there must be senseless 
panics; if prices become abnormally 
high, they must become subnormally 
low. We cannot have inflation without 
the following deflation, any more than 
we can have hills without valleys. But 
gradually the Babsonchart can be 
flattened out, the peaks, both above and 
below the normal line, made less. But 
we must not fool ourselves by thinking 
that the valleys of depression can be 
rubbed out without likewise eliminating 
the peaks of booms, labor shortage and 
high prices. 

In this connection the work of voca- 
tional guidance, where each man will 
get into the line of endeavor for which 
he is best fitted, will fill a most important 
réle. Newton's law of attraction plays 
as great a part in the economic world 
today as does his law of action and 
reaction. As the law of action and 
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reaction determines changes in business 
conditions, so the law of attraction is the 
basis of efficiency and happiness. 

1 have reserved to the last what I 
consider will be the greatest of all 
advances; namely, methods for teaching 
character building and developing char- 
acter in a practical scientific way. 
Moreover, when I refer to character, I 
have not simply in mind morals and 
ethics, but rather the development of 
that spiritual power which determines 
the direction in which a man shall go, 
the life he leads and the service he 
renders. 

Two hundred years ago the work of 
the churches was regarded as equally 
important with work in the domain of 
hospitals and engineering schools. Dur- 
ing the past hundred years, however, the 
medical and engineering professions 
have been immensely stimulated by 
public interest and have gone ahead by 
leaps and bounds. It is not in the 
interests of civilization that we should 
leave our churches where they were 
years ago. We should not be willing 
that so many of the best brains and the 
greatest energies should go into indus- 
trial and scientific developments. To- 
day, I believe, we are on the verge of a 
great change. 

Men are beginning to realize that it is 
useless to manufacture tools for people 
who don’t know how to use them. Our 
present system of putting these tools in 
the hands of people without proper 
character is like giving firearms and 
matches to a crazy man. The next 
great development in education will be 
along the lines of developing character, 
teaching people how to use properly the 
instincts and emotions, intelligence and 
material possessions they possess. 

This means that inventors will grad- 
ually direct their attention from material 
things to spiritual things. Instead of 
being content with discovering how to 
develop radio waves they will endeavor 
to invent waves of happiness, because in 
the end happiness is the real goal. All 
things else are mere tools which fail of 
their purpose unless they make people 
more truly happy. 
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A Puzzle in Natural History 


Condensed from The Forum (January, ’28) 


H. Monro Fox 


striking instances of insects finding 

their way home over great dis- 
tances. The famous naturalis: Fabre 
caught a number of wasps and marked 
each one with a white spot. He then 
put them into a paper box and carried 
them a distance of two miles. These 
wasps flew straight back home. On 
another occasion he marked ten individ- 
uals and carried them into a town three 
miles away. The wasps were not 
liberated until the following morning. 
Five of them flew home. 

It is now clear that the sense of sight 
is responsible for the insects’ behavior. 
The bees find their way home simply 
because they have previously flown over 
the country and seen it. They know 
its geography. The following experi- 
ment makes the matter clear. Twenty 
bees were marked, each with a spot of 
paint, and were then put ina box. The 
hive from which they were taken stood 
on the edge of alake. The 20 bees were 
taken in their box six miles inland and 
then let free. Seventeen of them re- 
turned to the hive. These same 17 bees 
were put into the box another day and 
taken only three miles out over the lake. 
When liberated, they flew round in all 
directions but none came home to the 
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hive. It is obvious that they could not 
find their way back over the water for 
there were no landmarks to guide them. 
Nor had they ever been over the lake 
before in search of food. 

It is not so astonishing that bees can 
return from such long distances over 
known country when one thinks of their 
rate of flight. They can cover ten yards 
a second. Thus a journey over several 
miles occupies a few minutes only. 
The impressions to be stored up in 
memory are therefore not so great. 
Bees fly out from home in search of food, 
usually for about two miles. Instances 
are known, however, of a return home 
from as far as ten miles away.4 

When young bees fly out for their first 
flight, they make short trial flights at 
first. This is not in order to test their 
wings but in order to get to know the 
neighborhood. They fly a yard or two, 
circle around, and then fly on. Each 
trial flight is longer than the last one, 
until finally they get to know and re- 
member all the landmarks around the 
hive. Of the bees carried in the box 
by Fabre, probably those which did not 
fly home were young bees which had 
not yet completed their reconnoitering 
flights. 

Bees have been compelled to learn a 
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A hive 


new and unfamiliar path home. 
was placed in a room which had two 
windows. The bees flew out of the 
nearest window. The latter was then 


shut. In vain the bees tried to return 
home by the outward path. Eventu- 
ally, after many trials, they found the 
second open window and the longer path 
back to the hive. The memory of this 
new path persisted. For when next day 
both windows were opened, the creatures 
flew out and came back again by the 
longer path through the second window. 

The whole business of the return home 
seems to be very automatic and to 
involve no intelligence on the part of the 
bee. Take the following instance: If, 
after the bees have sallied forth, the hive 
is moved a distance of one foot only, the 
returning bees go to the place where the 
hive previously stood, not noticing their 
home standing just to one side. The 
same experiment has been made with a 
swallow's nest. The animals seem not 
to orientate themselves by visible ob- 
jects at the hive or nest itself, but by 
landmarks lying farther off. 

Ants, too, have a well developed 
“sense of locality." But ants run along 
the ground, and small inequalities in the 
ground are great obstacles and would 
prevent their seeing landmarks. More- 
over, many kinds of ants are quite 
sightless. For these creatures the senses 
of touch and of smell are mainly respon- 
sible for pathfinding. The sense of 
smell in insects is situated in the anten- 
nae, or feelers. With these feelers, 
which are continually in movement, the 
ants smell not only odors in the air but 
on the ground. Along an ant path 
leading from the nest to the foraging 
ground, the nest smell diminishes as the 





distance from the nest increases. At 
the same time, the food smell decreases 
as the nest is approached. An ant 
which is traveling toward the nest can be 
taken up in the hand and put down 
again in another spot on the path. 
Immediately and without hesitation it 
starts off in the same homeward direc- 
tion. 

The direction of the sun’s rays is also 
utilized in finding their way along their 
paths. In one experiment, the direction 
of the light rays falling on the path was 
reversed by means of a mirror. Where- 
as the sunshine had previously fallen 
from the west it was now reflected from 
the east on to the moving army of ants. 
Immediately, they reversed their di- 
rection of march. 

The mode in which homing pigeons 
find their way back has long been a 
mystery. Carrier pigeons can return 
from distances of 200 miles and, in rarer 
cases, of even 600 miles. What sense is 
responsible for such remarkable per- 
formances? It seems now probable that 
it is the successive visual impressions 
that are automatically impressed on the 
bird’s brain, or, in other words, are 
remembered. That this is the true 
explanation is borne out by the fact that 
if homing pigeons are taken in an air- 

lane above a cloud layer and then 
iberated, they do not find their way 
home again. The visible landmarks are 
missing. 

The problem of how migratory birds 
find their way remains to be solved. 
Many migrations are from north to 
south or from south to north. Is it 
possible that birds can perceive the 
a of the earth’s lines of magnetic 
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